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Theatre Arts 


FEBRUARY 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


WARTIME THEATRE—FREE 
PUBLICITY FOR FOHN L. 
LEWIS—PLAYWRITING 


SCAPE is not the only function of the 
E theatre in war time, no matter how 
obstinately a certain type of producer 
both here and abroad insists that it is. 
Granted that weary and harassed people 
seek the theatre for diversion and not for 
a further harrowing of emotions, yet 
diversion in war time is as many-faceted 
as in times of peace. Those who are 
bored with fatuous jokes, inane turns 
and tawdry ‘girlie’ shows will not alter 
their minds with their clothes. Khaki 
does not necessarily make imbeciles of 
us all. A serious play, an absorbing play, 
is as good, if not a better ‘escape’ for 
a thinking man than a light comedy. 
Further, there is about this war with its 
violent veerings, its huge spread, its 
incredibly dramatic incidents, a quality 
of titanic tragedy that makes a certain 
type of stop-gap theatre utterly ridicu- 
lous. When the radio brings the sound 
of bombs dropping on Helsinki, the de- 
scription of the frozen army of the dead 
petrified in action at gun station and 
tank wheel, no ‘little man and woman 
affair’, as Aristophanes called it some 
time ago, has much meaning. It requires 


1940 





Costume for the Radical by Boris Aron- 
son, designer for the Saroyan-Loring- 
Brant ballet, The Great American Goof, 
in the repertory of the Ballet Theatre. 

e 
UNDERTAKEN as an experiment 
the Holiday Dance Festival, which 
brought together The American Bal- 
let Caravan, Martha Graham and 
Dance Group, the Korean dancer 
Sai Shoki and Carmalita Maracci in 
her first Broadway appearance, 
turned out to be the surprise attrac- 
tion of Christmas week. The eight 
performances sponsored by Frances 
Hawkins grossed over ten thousand 
dollars, only twenty percent of 
which came through advance sales. 
The showing at the box-office was 
such that the festival might well 
have been good for another week. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


MILESTONES at the _ half-way 
mark, with twenty-two theatres 
open: The two undisputed smash 
hits of the season — The Man Who 
Came to Dinner and Life with 
Father — vie with each other only in 
the matter of standee attendance. 
. . » In the world of song and dance 
DuBarry Was a Lady leads the 
capacity field, with Too Many Girls 
and the new Hellzapoppin close sec- 
onds. . . . Tobacco Road, with its 
fifth Jeeter Lester in the oy of 
Will Geer, continues to break its 
own long-run record of seven con- 
secutive years of performance. .. . 
The Philadelphia Story with Kath- 
arine Hepburn and The Little Foxes 
with Tallulah Bankhead and Pa- 
tricia Collinge, holdovers from last 
year, bring a steady profit to their 
producers. . . . William Saroyan’s 
The Time of Your Life is the estab- 
lished hit that so many persons 
wished his My Heart’s in the High- 
lands had become last spring. . . . 
Clare Boothe’s audience has taken 
her anti-Nazi melodrama, Margin 
for Error, in almost as receptive a 
style as her venomous satire on The 
Women. . . . Gertrude Lawrence’s 
legion of admirers seems not one 
whit daunted by the fact that Sky- 
lark is only a mediocre vehicle for her 
breathless talents... . The New 
Pins and Needles — now in its third 
year — runs merrily on. . . . All in 
all, as Bea Lillie once insisted, 
‘There’s life in the old girl yet.’ 
® 

THEATRE exhibitions of several 
kinds inaugurate the 1940 season. 
The American Federation of Arts 
will send on a nation-wide tour an 
exhibit of costume designs for 
opera, theatre and fashion by Ladis- 
las Czettel; the Montclair Art 
Museum collected some forty actor 
portraits for a January showing; the 
Guy Mayer Gallery in New York is 
preparing an exhibit of the work of 
the younger designers for March. 
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great poetry, great music, great techni- 
cal perfection to recall the imagination 
from such horrifying and heroic pictures 
as the fall of Warsaw, Finland’s struggle 
in the arctic dark or the battle and burn- 
ing of the Graf Spee. In addition to all 
this there is that quality of restlessness 
and passionate inquiry in the human 
mind which must be satisfied. With the 
world crashing around them men must 
know as much as they can, test their 
courage in imagination, experiment with 
fear. While newspapers flared with battle 
headlines, London audiences sat with 
the keenest interest through Disputed 
Passage, with its vivid picture of a 
Chinese hospital during an air raid. 
There are more ways than one of adjust- 
ing to disaster. The theatre today must 
meet the challenge by providing some- 
thing more than inanity. 


a ee president of Chicago’s Federa- 
tion of Musicians, by his latest act, 
recalls Billy Sunday’s famous sinner, 
who had fallen so low that he had to 
look up to see bottom. The Federation of 
Musicians is an AF of L union, and its 
president was reported as so enraged by 
the publicity accorded to John L. Lewis, 
head of the CIO, that he insisted that no 
Chicago musicians could play for a show 
in which Lewis’ name was mentioned. 
Accordingly, for several days both 
George White’s Scandals and The Man 
Who Came to Dinner revised their scripts 
in order to raise their curtains. That 
might, at first sight, look like a success 
for Mr. Petrillo, since he got what he 
asked for. But since it resulted in a repe- 
tition of the story from coast to coast, 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


with more publicity for Mr. Lewis than 
a campaign candidate could have hoped 
for in an ordinary day, Mr. Petrillo evi- 
dently got not only all that he bargained 
for but something more. Such power 

olitics are always the result of jealousy 
or of fear. Where in labor circles they 
make for shorter hours or higher wages, 
the rank and file will stand for a good 
deal, but where such tactics make sensi- 
ble workers the object of general ridi- 
cule, they must suggest again that lead- 
ership in the theatre unions is not what it 
should be. If, as has lately been hinted, 
Mr. Petrillo’s action was dictated by the 
publicity director for The Scandals, that 
only makes the let-down of the men 
under his command that much worse. 

And for further evidence of the general 
state of affairs, we append this para- 
graph, transcribed word for word from a 
news item in The New York Times. We 
leave it to make its own comment: 

‘Sam Kaplan, who was deposed as 
president of Local 306 of the Moving 
Picture Machine Operators Union in 
1932 on charges of corruption and who 
later went to the penitentiary for co- 
ercing union members, made a successful 
comeback at the local’s elections in Palm 
Garden, Eighth Avenue and Fifty-Sec- 
ond Street, last night. Kaplan was 
elected a member of the executive board 
with 815 votes, the highest total for any 
of the sixty-three candidates for the ten 
positions on the board.’ 


I" announcing the formation of an Art 
and Entertainment Emergency 
Council in London on December 12, 
W. J. Turner in The New Statesman and 


IN SPITE of the blackout, dance 
programs are as popular in London 
as in New York. The Ballet Rambert 
had a prolonged run at the Duchess. 
Ram Gopal and company, including 
Sohan Lal and the Javanese Retna 
Mohini, also lengthened their suc- 
cessful engagement at the Vaude- 
ville. Les Ballets Trois Arts at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, is reported as 
making an excellent beginning, par- 
ticularly in the field of musical ac- 
companiment which is under the 
direction of the young composer 
Stanley Bate who wrote the score for 
its most successful offering, Perseus 
(choreography by John Regan, decor 
and costumes by Toni del Renzio). 
The fourth dance event was the ac- 
quisition of the Arts Theatre Club 
by Harold Rubin, who plans not 
only a permanent stage for ballet 
and a social club for dancers but also 
the establishment of a collection of 
‘Archives of the Dance’ along the 
lines of Rolf de Maré’s in Paris. 
This London Ballet is under the 
choreographic direction of Anthony 
Tudor. 
3 

LONDON’S Drury Lane Theatre, 
hoary with theatrical tradition and 
the ghosts of Christmas pantomimes, 
has become headquarters for the 
Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes 
(NAAFI), the official agency for sup- 
plying entertainment to the British 
troops. The NAAFI works in con- 
junction with ENSA (Entertain- 
ments National Service Association), 
a voluntary association of the whole 
entertainment field, which actually 
organizes the shows. Sir Seymour 
Hicks is Controller of ENSA, and 
Basil Dean Director of Entertain- 
ments for NAAFI. Each entertain- 
ment field has its own voluntary 
committee under ENSA, headed by 
a chairman: Godfrey Tearle for 
Plays; Leslie Henson, Musical 
Plays; Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
Military Hospitals, and so forth. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


LONDON in December saw the re- 
opening of a number of theatres in 
and around Shaftesbury-avenue as 
well as on the periphery, some thirty 
shows, many of them running regu- 
lar evening performances. Among 
the titles that catch the eye are 
Julius Caesar in modern dress at the 
Embassy with Walter Hudd playing 
Caesar as a ‘weak, conceited and af- 
fected dictator’ (The New Statesman 
and Nation describes the experiment 
as a triumphant success); a first 
London production of Yeats’ The 
Unicorn from the Stars, at the Chan- 
ticleer; a production of Hsiung’s 
Lady Precious Stream with new cos- 
tumes designed by Mei Lan-Fang, 
embroidered, under fire, in Suchow 
and brought out with much diffi- 
culty just before the city was 
shelled; a revival of Clifford Bax’s 
The Venetian at the Torch, and of 
Shaw’s Major Barbara at the West- 
minster; a new production of Ma- 
chiavelli’s Mandragola at the Mer- 
cury; the Actors’ Company in Alec 
Guinness’ version of Dickens’ Great 
Expectations with Mr. Guinness, 
Martita Hunt and Marius Goring, a 
group of young professionals who 
have banded together to give good 
entertainment at low prices; Elmer 
Rice’s Fudgment Day, a revival with 
Jill Esmond; new editions of the 
Unity, Gate and Little revues; a 
number of new comedies and musi- 
cals including a revue starring 
Beatrice Lillie; and, still going strong 
with regular matinee and evening 
———- those old pre-war 

orses, The Corn Is Green, Tony 
Draws a Horse, Under Your Hat, 
George and Margaret, Me and My 
Girl, and so forth. 

e 

FILMS is the name given to the 
newest recruit in that brave army of 
magazines that have been devoted to 
progress in the film world. The edi- 
torial board includes Lincoln Kir- 
stein, Jay Leyda and Lee Strasberg. 
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Nation emphasizes once more the crucial 
importance of safeguarding the spiritual 
as well as the material resources of a 
country. ‘It has long been evident,’ he 
says, ‘that the time has come and was 
indeed long overdue when the Govern- 
ment would have to make itself responsi- 
ble for such measures.’ The new volun- 
teer committee, comprising leaders in all 
the allied arts, has larger aims than 
immediate service to the troops and men 
in training. Its objects are to foster Brit- 
ish culture, ‘to promote the interests of 
cultural workers and to provide enter- 
tainment and cultural education through 
the cooperation of the art and entertain- 
ment professions’. 


greg Arts, although naturally 
pacific, is ready for war to annihila- 
tion with any man, especially any dra- 
matic critic, who continues to follow the 
present fad for turning the good modern 
word ‘playwriting’ back to the archaic 
form ‘playwrighting’. We do not believe 
in a static language; there are many 
sound reasons for variations and changes 
in the form of words and in their spell- 
ing. We have learned to go traveling 
with one ‘!’ and to emphasize with a ‘z’. 
We make no complaint against any 
Englishman who still needs a ‘u’ to pro- 
tect his honor. We are willing to have a 
craftsman write of his ‘technique’ or his 
‘technic’, according to his preference. 
We believe that some of these variants 
are as useful in expressing a writer’s 
tradition and taste as is his vocabulary. 
But there seems to be neither a tradition 
nor a forward-looking reason for ‘play- 
wrighting’. Down with it! 























Tragedy and Tinsel 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


1TH Paul Muni’s return to the theatre in Maxwell Anderson’s 
Wx. Largo the current theatrical season scored its first actor’s 
triumph. Unlike last winter, this year has lagged in the matter of 
outstanding performances. Entertainment value has been high and 
two or three excellent actors have won deserved laurels, but not until 
Mr. Muni brought back to the stage the sensitive and forthright tal- 
ents with which he has been enriching the screen for the last seven 
years has there been so important an acting event on Broadway. His 
return emphasizes an all too painful truth — that the theatre in Amer- 
ica is suffering from competition with the movies not only because 
they offer acceptable entertainment at minimum rates, but also be- 
cause they drain the theatre of its life blood — its actors and play- 
wrights, lost to it in the silver sands of Hollywood. England has been 
more successful in maintaining her ‘production schedule’ in the mat- 
ter of actors if not of playwrights, but America has fallen behind the 
demands even of a weakened and diminished stage to the extent that 
when English actors are unavailable, as at present, New York pro- 
ducers cannot, or believe they cannot, cast their plays. Paul Muni’s 
reappearance is therefore a cause for rejoicing both for the perform- 
ance he gives and for the hope that there will be more to come. 

Key Largo is the first production of the Playwrights’ Company 
to reach New York this season because of these very casting difficulties. 
Sidney Howard’s last play Madam Will You Walk had no less than 
three Englishmen scheduled for the leading role, two of whom were 
prevented from coming by the war and the third by Hollywood. 
George M. Cohan after a week’s trial decided that the part was not for 
him and the play closed in Washington pending the solution of the 
actor problem. Key Largo was more fortunate. With Maxwell Anderson 
as author, Guthrie McClintic as director and Jo Mielziner as designer, 
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THEATRE ARTS 


a trio which has been responsible for some of the most exciting mo- 
ments in the theatre’s recent past was once more reunited. Shades 
of Winterset and High Tor hovered in the wings, so that Key Largo 
could be measured by only the highest standards, standards set by 
Mr. Anderson himself principally in his plays but also in his very 
interesting essay on The Essence of Tragedy. ‘The message of trag- 
edy,’ he says, “is simply that men are better than they think they are, 
and this message needs to be said over and over again in every tongue 
lest the race lose faith in itself entirely.’ It is in this mood that Key 
Largo was fashioned. Its theme is in the noblest dramatic tradition, 
its subject matter immediate, and it has many passages of outstanding 
beauty and eloquence. It labors under only one difficulty, that it 
remains almost continuously in the realm of discussion rather than 
conflict. Its characters are points of view, not people. Argument over- 
rules action. 

The story is admirably devised for the theme Mr. Anderson wishes 
to present. His hero is King McCloud, an idealistic American who 
leads a group of equally devoted young men in the fight for liberty 
and democracy in Spain. The prologue finds the group marooned on a 
bleak, battle-scarred hill, faced with the collapse both of the cause 
and of their faith in it. King decides that they must get out — save 
their lives, since there is nothing else worth saving, since they are to 
be sacrificed, ruthlessly and futilely, for reasons which no longer 
make sense to him or to the others. But Victor, his closest friend and 
up to now his most faithful follower, will not go with him. In the cold 
moonlight, in the inter-stellar spaces, they argue it out. In the end 
King goes alone, leaving the others to inevitable death. 

The play proper begins when King turns up on Key Largo in 
Florida where Victor’s father, blinded in an earlier war against 
tyranny in Spain, lives with his daughter Alegre. Victor’s sister not 
only cherishes the memory of her dead brother, but has also built a 
secret shrine in her heart to her brother’s friend King McCloud. 
When King appears with his story of death, desertion and the living 
death in which he walks since that moment on Hill 4 when he denied 
his faith, she is horrified, but understanding. King’s advent coincides 
with the presence on the key of a slick gangster named Murillo who, 
under the protection of the local sheriff, runs a gambling racket 
on the premises, bullies the blind man and makes passes at the girl. 
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KEY LARGO 


Jo Mielziner, as sensitive to the tragic as he is to the frivolous mood in the 
theatre, has given Maxwell Anderson’s poetic drama a subtly sympathetic 
setting. On the sun-drenched shores of Key Largo in Florida he has fashioned 
a low hut, stripped to essentials, poor as are its inmates — the blind Spanish 
patriot D’Alcala and his gentle daughter — but like them simple and shel- 
tering. Below is the dark interior of the house where King McCloud, played 
magnificently by Paul Muni, makes his final tragic and redeeming choice. 
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Lucas and Monroe 





JOHN HENRY 


From his collection of short stories on the John Henry legend Roark Bradford 
has fashioned a play to which Paul Robeson and a large Negro cast lend 
their talents. The musical score is by Jacques Wolfe; the staging by Anthony 
Brown, with assistance from Charles Friedman, who also worked with Mr. 
Bradford on the script; the settings and costumes by Albert Johnson. 
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TRAGEDY AND TINSEL 


King is once more faced with brute force and again and yet again 
saves his skin at the cost of degradation and denial. Only in the end 
when Alegre brings him face to face with an ultimate choice does that 
spiritual awakening, that regeneration, occur which is, as Mr. Ander- 
son says, the essence of tragedy. 

With so much meaty and exciting argument in his play and so 
many moments of exaltation, it is surprising that Key Largo should 
be afflicted with dullness. Mr. Anderson can write amazingly lucid 
and exciting dialogue on occasion, but he can also become bogged 
down in weighty metaphors, he can be ponderous and repetitive, and 
he can, as in the present instance, fail to turn his arguments into 
characters. Victor, King, the blind man D’Alcala, even Alegre, all 
speak with the same tongue. This is, to a certain extent, a difficulty 
inherent in the poetic form itself, but Mr. Anderson can overcome it 
when he so desires, as he does in minor characters such as the Sheriff 
who is given a rugged vigor of speech that marks him as an individual 
as well as a type. The whole play, prose scenes as well as poetic pas- 
sages, is given a formal pace, accentuated by the direction, so that 
even the dread argument on Hill 4 with danger and death in the air is 
not allowed to flare into urgency. It is moon-struck, as though it took 
place in Mr. Anderson’s mind and not in any flesh and blood reality 
of terror lurking in ambush and the tension of men on watch for their 
lives. Even in the bright sun of Key Largo this sense of suspended 
animation muffles the dramatic impact of the play. King tells his 
story slowly and with many repetitions and Alegre listens even to the 
gruesome details of her brother’s death with no outcry. In a later 
scene when justice seems about to miscarry and the shadow of the 
gallows hangs over them all, King, D’Alcala and Alegre argue elabo- 
rately about man’s progress from the primal ooze at a moment when 
even the most philosophic would meditate action. Yet the argument 
is absorbing and, though it impedes progress, it is shot through with 
such fine passages as this: 

‘blind, all of us, in a kingdom of the blind, 
living by appetite in a fragile shell 
of dust and water... 
could we ask better of the mud we are 
than to accept the challenge, and look up 
and search for god-head?’ 
At the last moment Mr. Anderson finds a speech of fire for his hero’s 
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THEATRE ARTS 


death; the dialogue is sharp and incisive, the curtain magnificent. 

Mr. Muni’s performance contributes enormously to the success of 
the play, providing it with the depth, the richness, the dignity and 
integrity it demands. The role does not allow much scope for variety, 
being written almost exclusively in one key, but Mr. Muni’s flexibility 
as well as his strength are evident throughout, especially in certain 
brief passages toward the end and in the final exultant speech. Uta 
Hagen is not of much assistance to him nor does she help to make the 
part of Alegre convincing. She has no elasticity, either of body or 
voice, playing always at top tension, never relaxing into her role, or 
permitting any ebb and flow of emotion. Mr. McClintic’s direction 
has not helped her to find those natural movements of grief, affection 
or repulsion which the scenes between King and Alegre would seem to 
demand. On the other hand, Ralph Theodore as Sheriff Gash gives 
as vital and earthy a performance as could be desired. He seems to 
have a past and future and his present is completely convincing. He 
handles Mr. Anderson’s poetry with authority and a certain ruthless- 
ness which bring it to life. José Ferrer as Victor gives, as always, a 
performance endowed with a particular quality of sympathy and unos- 
tentatious nobility, while Frederic Tozere does well with the more 
obvious role of the gangster Murillo. Harold Johnsrud* has a difficult 
assignment in the blind D’Alcala; he has to be a super-raisonneur in 
a play overweighted with discussion, but he manages his problem with 
dignity and simplicity, which are, after all, its chief demands. 

It is a curious fate that brings Key Largo to town in the same 
fortnight as the full-length Ham/et, for both plays are concerned with 
man’s appraisal of himself in relation to the universe, and both set 
the thinking man in opposition to a social order demanding violent 
physical action. King McCloud is surely the lineal descendant of the 
Prince of Denmark. He also is afflicted with the habit 

‘Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought, which quarter’d hath but one part wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward.’ 
Like Hamlet, it is King’s mind that is his undoing, “his bright, quick- 
silver mind’ which 

‘has but one purpose, to defend the body 

and ward off death.’ 
* After this review went to press, Mr. Johnsrud was killed in an accident. 
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TRAGEDY AND TINSEL 


King avoids death, as Hamlet avoids the bloody business of revenge, 
by a variety of arguments and evasions; but logic and experience prove 
to them both that these escapes only lead back into the primal slime 
where there is nothing left to do but 
‘eat and sleep and breed 
and creep in the forest’. 
or, as Hamlet said, 
“What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Is but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more.’ 
In the end both men reject the path of doubt and denial and by that 
rejection, and by their consequent and, from all rational points of 
view, futile deaths, they reaffirm the values that alone make living 
tolerable. They make possible the faith for which Mr. Anderson pleads 
so eloquently. They confirm the hope that 
“There'll be a race of men 
who can face even the stars without despair, 
and think without going mad’. 

The Hamlet which Maurice Evans brought back to New York 
after a highly successful tour seemed in no danger of going mad. It 
was as competent, crisp and unharried as ever — and this was some- 
thing of an achievement when the length of the run and the complexi- 
ties of the uncut version are considered. On the memorable opening 
night more than a year ago when Mr. Evans presented the ‘entirety’ 
for the first time in New York, he expressed himself, gaily and 
modestly, as delighted with the opportunity of proving that Shake- 
speare had written a play and not a study in dyspepsia. Though his 
phrase was playful, his, and Miss Webster’s, intention was exactly 
this: to let a swift-moving sequence of scenes unroll a story of murder, 
revenge, plottings and disaster, a story embroidered with poetry and 
caparisoned with color, but primarily important as a tale well told. 
Actually, however, the interest of Ham/et and its survival value lies 
not in the plot which the playwright adapted from various sources, 
but in Shakespeare’s astonishingly vivid and detailed portrait of a 
man, a ‘modern’ man, a dyspeptic, if you will, with all his mental 
and psychological complexities and imperfections, his contradictions, 
doubts and despairs. 

The criterion of a good performance of Hamlet is not whether we 
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understand about the embassy to Norway or the changeling letters, 
but whether we understand Hamlet a little better than we did before. 
Mr. Evans’ production of the uncut version provided a unique oppor- 
tunity of seeing the play briskly and colorfully performed as it must 
have been in the open air theatres of its day, but it sheds no light on 
Hamlet himself, it adds no cubit to his stature. Clearly and evenly 
delivered, the great poetry of the part rolls from Mr. Evans’ tongue 
in all its rich profusion, but with little variety and no inner passion. 
There is in his interpretation no indication of that mental anguish, 
bordering on frenzy, which finds expression in the violent and con- 
tradictory moods of the first part of the play, or of the antic disposi- 
tion which alarmed the court. It would be difficult to imagine Mr. 
Evans with his doublet all unbraced, his stockings foul’d. He is, 
throughout, the glass of fashion and the mold of form. As was said of 
another actor in the same part not long ago, he indulges in no ‘vulgar 
insistence on meaning’. One great advantage of Mr. Evans’ method 
is that it neither startles nor offends, unless certain vulgarizations 
may be offensive to the fastidious, nor does it force upon the observer 
any searchings of his own soul, or any act of identification with the 
hero and victim. As Mr. Evans interprets it, it is an exciting play, a 
nobly sustained reading of superb poetry but it is not tragedy. Pity 
and terror are absent. 


Two wooden houses of the late mansard period, back porches, 
screen doors and scroll work complete, shelter three more than middle- 
aged sisters and their men folk. A fourth sister and her husband live 
up the street a ways, and all of them are quite ordinary folk in an 
ordinary, small-town, American way. Of such unpromising material 
Paul Osborn has fashioned an engaging home-spun comedy, full of 
laughter and absurdities, full of pathos and frustration as well; a 
comedy which hinges on nothing more world-shaking than the infernal 
tangles well-meaning people can make of their lives, the awkwardness of 
calf love at forty, the anguish of unfulfilled desires. It is called Morn- 
ing’s at Seven as an indication that in spite of trials and misunderstand- 
ings all’s fairly well with these elderly people who are on the whole 
decent and kindly, though each nurses some hidden wound, some un- 
resolved discord. Only one member of the group occasionally gives 
expression to his discontent and as a result heis looked upon as slightly 
mad. He is a carpenter who once dreamed of a professional career. 
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Wallace Ford and Aline MacMahon as the half-mad Irish painter and his 
beloved in Paul Vincent Carroll’s play about the artist’s relation to a miser- 
able and selfish world. Miss MacMahon endowed an uneven script with 
dignity and beauty, especially in the last two acts when as a mature woman 
full of simple grace and wisdom she faced the conflict of principles embodied 
in her own son and the son of the artist. 
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THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


Alexander Woollcott prepares to take over the role of Sheridan Whiteside for 
the coast production of Kaufman and Hart’s side-splitting Broadway 
success. Whiteside, as no one by now should need to be reminded, is a free 
and caustic caricature of the Town Crier at bay. Mr. Woollcott will have to 
play himself to perfection to better the zestful performance Monty Woolley 
gives in the New York company. 
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He would like to have been a dentist and from time to time he is 
overcome by a passion of rage and grief at his silly lot. These attacks 
of despair are known in his small world as ‘spells.’ They vary in in- 
tensity from a passing misanthropy accompanied by a tendency to 
lean against the kitchen wall or a handy tree and get in the way of 
ordinary affairs, to the more acute stages of the ‘dentist spell’, the 
‘where am I spell’ and finally the ‘forks spell’ when in a frenzy of 
revolt the unfortunate victim tries to reason out why and at what 
point in his career he took the wrong turning — questions that many a 
wiser man has asked himself in vain. 

Produced by Dwight Deere Wiman, directed by Joshua Logan in 
the back yards provided by Jo Mielziner and presented by the Theatre 
Guild to their subscription audiences, the cheerful little comedy 
is exceptionally well cast throughout. As the four sisters, Jean Adair, 
Dorothy Gish, Kate McComb and Effie Shannon (in order of their 
appearance), infuse gaiety and warmth into the family gossip and 
bickerings, while Russell Collins, the husband afflicted with spells, is 
irresistibly funny and pathetic. John Alexander plays the uneasy 
lover of forty in a solemnly moronic vein and the two other husbands 
are more than adequately presented by Thomas Chalmers and Her- 
bert Yost. Enid Markey as the nitwit girl friend rather overdoes the 
high-pitched inanity of the role, but since subtlety and finesse are 
hardly in order in a comedy which borders on farce, the fault is not 
serious. Mr. Osborn makes generous use of ‘down East’ hokum, but 
he presents it with a disarming frankness that makes for a pleasant 
evening in the theatre. 

Hokum pure and simple is the raw material of Noel Langley’s 
Farm of Three Echoes which may have started as a folk play of the 
veldt, but ends as a field day for Ethel Barrymore. The Dowager 
Queen of the American stage walks into this tale of ferocity and terror, 
of wife-beating husbands and husband-killing wives, and twists it 
around her beautiful fingers. She turns it into an actor’s gambol, 
making of the nonagenarian grandmother who takes naps in her coffin 
and remembers Oom Paul, a wicked, gleeful and sardonic old terror. 
Now and again in the midst of her outrageous goings-on, her nods 
and becks, her flirtations with the audience, her naughty disregard 
of play and players, she displays that theatre magic which is supremely 
hers. At one point, for instance, when she is sitting on the stairs with 
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a shot-gun on her knees defending her precious coffin from marauders, 
she speaks to the young girl who has just arrived in this den of terrors 
with such tenderness, such vibrant, delicate sympathy of voice and 
expression, that the whole impossible business is suddenly shot 
through with beauty and reality. Or again in another mood she tells 
the same girl, now married to her grandson, that she has been visited 
by the ghosts of her husband long dead and of her son with whose 
sudden demise the play is concerned, infusing such conviction and 
horror into the tale that its manifest absurdities are forgotten. For 
the rest she romps through her part with no pretense at verisimilitude, 
delighting in the juicy bits, tossing them across the footlights with a 
sort of gleeful relish and creating in the process an oddly humorous 
and sinister figure. 


Ethel Merman, Bert Lahr and Cole Porter all have their names 
in large type on the program of DuBarry Was a Lady, but in perform- 
ance Raoul Péne du Bois’ costumes would seem to deserve equal 
billing. For eye-filling splendor the Versailles scenes of this rough-neck 
fantasy have probably never been equalled since Louis XV’s own 
artists planned masques and ballets for that expansive monarch’s 
delight. Louis would surely have found himself quite at home with 
the gorgeous court ladies. He would have applauded the ballet inter- 
ludes and if the Minsky touches surprised, they would certainly have 
delighted, a king who saw to it that his Parc-aux-Cerfs was well filled 
with the most delicate morsels his country could supply. As for La 
Merman, in her white wig and enormous skirts she would make any 
DuBarry in history watch her step! With or without decor, Ethel 
Merman is undoubtedly Broadway’s most exhilarating ‘oomph’ girl, 
and Bert Lahr, with his wild-eyed, wide-mouthed lunacies straight 
from burlesque, one of its favorite sons. Aided and abetted by Herbert 
Field and B. G. De Sylva (who is producer as well as author) they 
reel from a night club in New York to the Petit Trianon in Versailles 
through a riot of songs, dances and changing costumes which dazzle 
the eye, deafen the ear and befuddle the senses. From the welter 
emerge such priceless moments as the one where Miss Merman as 
DuBarry, resplendent in white and silver, espies a handsome young 
man in the offing. By one roll of her eyes she sweeps the audience 
into her confidence, expressing her wicked delight, her enthusiasm 
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for the chase, her inimitable joie de vivre, while not a curl quivers in 
her monumental headdress and no fold of her ample skirts is disar- 
ranged. What volumes a full skirt can express when it is deliberately 
used for that purpose Miss Merman also illustrates in a song ap- 
propriately entitled “Give Him the Oo-la-la’ in which the familiar 
Merman wriggle is infinitely magnified by the ample periphery of the 
hoop. Later, restored to a more familiar silhouette, Miss Merman rips 
off a little Haiti number and then, with Bert Lahr, winds up the gen- 
eral frenzied proceedings in a highly satisfactory and loud-mouthed 
vaudeville ditty, dedicated to Friendship, perfect Friendship, and sung 
with all the abandon of the best vaudeville tradition. 

For sheer mass and charge Swingin’ the Dream came a close second, 
or possibly even surpassed DuBarry, but showmanship was not there, 
nor any ingenuity in direction or planning which would have made of 
a collection of brilliant ideas a functioning whole. Produced by Erik 
Charell and Jean Rodney in the Center Theatre, the show which was 
meant to be a mammoth orgy of swing missed its objective. A dreadful 
distance separated the audience from dancers and music alike. Even 
the Pied Piper of Manhattan, Benny Goodman himself, could not 
draw his followers from the misty wastes of that huge and too elegant 
auditorium. On the stage Louis Armstrong blew his magic horn, 
Maxine Sullivan, a dusky, gentle Titania, crooned her strange 
rhythms, jitterbugs danced madly, fantastic creatures cavorted and 
sang, masses of brilliant costumes deployed against gay or fantastic 
settings, in the orchestra pit and on either side bands provided swing 
in every mood and mode. Yet never once did all these elements come 
together or reach out to the spectator and make him take part, even 
vicariously, in the festivities. Quantity overwhelmed such qualities 
as existed, and the vast expense of the undertaking spelled failure for 
anything less than a smash hit. 

Its promoters would have been wise to have taken a leaf from 
the fat ledger of Hellzapoppin (new edition). Dancing in the aisles is 
no longer an enthusiastic critic’s privilege, but a routine for Olsen 
and Johnson addicts who like such sport. It is one of the new audience 
gadgets in the slightly better-dressed but equally uninspired show 
which has been standing them up at the Winter Garden for the last 
twelvemonth. Loyalty must be an outstanding virtue of the two 
genial showmen whose second-rate vaudeville so delights the cus- 
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tomers. The new show has in it the same uninspired performers as 
the original jamboree: the turns are changed and = few added, the 
well-worn gags slightly shifted; another set of costumes and back 
drops have been salvaged from the theatrical warehouse along with 
their equivalents in dance routines and song; the same lanky gent sits 
in a chair against the proscenium arch never moving throughout the 
lunatic proceedings until the call of nature, the leit-motif of Hellza- 
poppin, galvanizes him into action. The chief innovation, however, is 
the ‘Boomps-a-Daisy’ in the aisles. London has developed the same 
dance craze but it has also been indulging for several years in another 
one — the community sing — which would surely add the last folksy 
touch to the Olsen-Johnson money-making miracle child. 


The English importations in the line of legitimate drama which 
came to town briefly during the last month of the year left little behind 
except a feeling of regret for wasted effort and a faint sense of bewil- 
derment. The Woman Brown by Dorothy Cumming presented a young 
Hungarian actress Franciska Gaal in a depressingly dull murder story 
which could not be redeemed either by her pathetic and rather fragile 
loveliness or by some moments of sound acting contributed by Cecil 
Humphreys as the lawyer for the defense. The play disappeared almost 
as rapidly as Frederick Lonsdale’s Foreigners which did not outlive its 
opening week. The latter play found that expert fashioner of witty, 
well-bred comedies deserting the drawing room for the wider world 
of international affairs. Chartering a mystery ship on which an 
Englishman, a German, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, a Jew and other 
personified nationals were voyaging he set sail on the stormy seas of 
symbolism. The vessel was duly wrecked on an uninhabited island 
and, in the course of the proceedings, the Jew obtained control of the 
only available firearms and so became dictator. There was, of course, 
a woman stowaway and much talk of politics, love, anti-Semitism and 
war, but the wit needed to sustain such animated argument was ab- 
sent and Mr. Lonsdale’s satiric skyrocket, aimed most honorably at 
the current evils and stupidities of the world, fizzled lamentably. 
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The Scene in Europe 


A Matinee at the Comédie-Francaise 


RENE LAPORTE * 


HE Comédie-Frangaise reopened its doors one Sunday in Septem- 

ber. That event would have been perfectly natural at any mo- 
ment other than that in which we are living. But today consider not 
only the difficulties overcome, with the mobilization of many actors 
and a part of the staff, but the moral courage that it represented to 
overcome them! Is it possible that anyone still thinks of the theatre 
when an entire country is girding itself for war? It is possible, yes. 
But this time, even more surprisingly, perhaps, it is not exactly to the 
theatre, to dramatic art, that the people are drawn — but to poetry. 
And upon reflection, there is nothing astonishing in this. For, avoiding 
platitudes or undue emphasis, we may well remember that poetry, the 
exaltation of the common soul through the exaltation of a single in- 
dividual, is the form of art to which a people at war may best cling. 
It fits in logically — although on a higher plane — with the songs the 
soldiers sing and enjoy on the march. Like its popular songs, the 
poetry of a nation expresses its inner rhythm. 

Moreover, as Paul Valéry proved magnificently in presenting this 
poetry matinee, it constitutes the most precious heritage of a country 
— and probably the one least comprehensible to other peoples. Side 
by side with family traditions, it is the intellectual representation of 
the symbols of liberty; with our monuments, it represents all that we 
mean to save from devastation and ruin. So it was legitimate to launch 
the first theatre venture of war-time Paris under its banner. 

It was a happy venture, we may say at once, for the house was full. 
It was a gesture both moving and brash — unless it was merely the 
token of an inveterate love of the theatre — a gesture by Parisians 
who did not want to miss a new kind of ‘premiére’. It was a curious 
thing to observe the house. At first the audience, who had not left 
* Reprinted through the courtesy of Le Cahier and the French Article Feature Agency. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
their gasmasks in the cloak-room, were amused to receive at the box- 
office, together with their tickets, slips of paper assigning them to 
other places than those in the theatre — places in near-by shelters in 
case of an alarm. Later on, much later, these slips may have as much 
value for the curious and the collector as the first assignats of the 
Revolution of 1789. 

The people of Paris seem to joke about everything (and above all 
about danger, as is well known): nevertheless they listened with docil- 
ity to the instructions given by one of the actors before the curtain 
rose. ‘You are to do this, you are to do that . . .’, and had it been 
necessary, every member of the audience would have observed, very 
quietly, the correct discipline. 

Then the show began. In a few seconds the shining vessel of the 
theatre entered the high seas of poetry. Everything else was forgotten, 
the cares of the outer world, the news, the possible air-raid warning. 
Everyone leaned forward, with beating heart, toward the footlights 
across which came the majestic voices of the French poets. 

The matinee was devoted to the glorification of French genius. No 
war-aims were put forth — only a salutary reminder of our intellectual 
riches, a generous and comforting inventory. What is more, an at- 
tempt was made to omit any bombast or heroic appeal through 
words, to avoid the outcries — even the most legitimate — of poets 
against an attack on the fatherland. The selection would have been 
just as suitable to times of peace. The finest actors, men and women 
(we may mention at random Madeleine Renaud, Mary Marquet, 
Denis d’Inés, Debucourt, Alexandre, Pierre Bertin), came forth to 
interpret the finest of the French poets. It was a magnificent review, 
from the Chanson de Roland to the Comtesse de Noailles, spanning 
the seventeenth century and romanticism, the parade of an army of 
the spirit which has toured and conquered the world so many times 
without causing any pain. 

On the faces of all the spectators, from the galleries to the stalls, 
could be read the same attention, the same joy. Everyone was carried 
away on a voyage of the imagination, often to scenes already visited 
but now found again with delight under enduring skies. Poetry is not 
forgetfulness or desertion of reality. But it gives to the hard necessities 
of each moment of the present one more reason for enduring them. 
It engenders a happy constraint, even while it grants liberation to the 
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soul. At the Comédie-Frangaise, that Sunday, the performance was 
not only on the stage but in the auditorium. Every person seated there 
played a part unconsciously through his calm attention, through the 
example he set for others. 


English ‘Theatre Riots 
STEPHEN TAIT 


HEATRE manners and customs in England during the eighteenth 
ae were distinctly free and easy, and it is hardly surprising 
to find that the history of English theatre riots is broadly confined 
to that age of exquisite brocade and dirty underclothes. The conditions 
were ideally suited to rioting. The players at the patent houses, 
described with some significance as Their Majesties’ Servants, were 
also servants of a public who demanded to call any number of tunes 
if they paid the piper. It was a public, too, whose idea of family enter- 
tainments ran to cockfighting, bearbaiting and criminal executions. 

As for the theatre itself, it might have been designed for successful 
rioting. No part of it was sacrosanct, and the genuine playgoers were 
to be found only in the pit and the gallery. The greenroom was a 
large-scale cocktail lounge for the professional raconteurs and smart 
men about town. The first boxes provided accommodating rendezvous 
for the assignations of the peerage. The upper boxes were for the 
gentry — ownership supplied convenient proof of one’s gentility. 

But what provided the biggest incitement to rioting were the stage 
seats, those ‘twelve penny stools’ of Johnson’s time that had become 
a luxury for titled young bloods to indulge in. The stage gallants not 
only exchanged greetings between themselves and harangued the 
audience whenever they felt inclined, they often directly interfered 
with the performers. On one occasion, for instance, Peg Woffington 
played the entire part of Cordelia clasped round the waist by an 
Over-amorous seat-holder. Mrs. Cibber, too, in the tomb scene in 
Romeo and Fuliet frequently thrilled the audience to enthusiasm — 
including the hundred or so who were with her in the tomb. It is small 
wonder that these stage seats occasioned the first serious rioting. 

This occurred at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre in 1721. During the per- 
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formance of Macbeth a titled occupant of one of the stage seats crossed 
the stage to greet an acquaintance and, when remonstrated with, 
struck the manager across the face. In the free fight which followed, 
the beaux rallied round the offender, but the manager, championed 
by the company, won the first round by driving the unruly party 
from the theatre. They came back, reinforced, and then the riots 
started in earnest. 

The rioters nearly always went about their business with a thor- 
oughness that suggested a ritual. For some strange reason they always 
smashed the harpsichords first. Seats were pulled up and hangings 
torn down. Box partitions, ornaments, band instruments were all 
destroyed with abandon, and mirrors and skulls were cracked with 
little discrimination. 

On this occasion at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, variation was afforded by 
torches thrown amongst the scenery. It was not till the military was 
called out — the inevitable conclusion — that order was restored. 

Stage seats were always at least a contributory cause of rioting 
during the first half of the century, and it is almost incredible that they 
were allowed to continue so long. Managers liked them because top 
could be charged and easily obtained, and actors, because on benefit 
nights their richest patrons could be numbered among this section of 
the audience. But the voice of the serious playgoer and actor was 
always raised against the nuisance. Colley Cibber had pleaded in vain 
for ‘the decency of a clear stage’, Queen Anne had issued a decree 
prohibiting any of the public on the stage, but it was not till an actor- 
manager with the wealth, stature and popularity of Garrick came 
along that the abuse was destroyed. Even then, his efforts did not 
begin to be successful till 1762. 

In 1738, the year following Walpole’s unpopular and unreasonable 
Licencing Act, the engagement of a French Company at the Hay- 
market outraged the patriotic feelings of the audience. To show 
their disapproval the audience sang The Roast Beef of England before 
the play began. The manager replied by displaying a line of Grenadier 
Guards on the stage, which outraged the audience still further and 
set up an outcry so great that the Guards had to be removed. As soon 
as this was done, of course, the rioting began. 

Two years later national feelings were evidently not so sensitive. 
When it became known that a certain Madame Cheauteauneuf could 
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not fulfil her engagement at Drury Lane, the disappointment was so 
intense that the enraged audience rallied at once to the marquis who 
suggested firing the house. Although the threat was not carried out, 
severe rioting broke out in which even the Royal Arms were destroyed. 
This was a treasonable offence, and possibly that is why the titled 
ringleader hastened to make reparation and the affair was fortunately 
forgotten. 

In the face of such contradictory causes, jingoism can scarcely be 
put down with absolute certainty as the cause of the Chinese Festival 
Riots of 1755, although again it was the intrusion of foreign talent 
that started the trouble. For the royal Command Performance of the 
piece, which was entitled The Chinese Festival, a troupe of foreign 
dancers had been engaged, and it was to these that the pit and gallery 
so vociferously objected. The boxes no less loudly condemned this 
attitude as vulgar and unseemly, which was quite sufficient to start 
the fight. Once the ladies had been sent away (always a sure sign of 
trouble), the harpsichords were duly broken and the usual procedure 
of bloodshed and vandalism followed. That rioting should occur while 
King George III was in the house may seem remarkable, but actually 
his presence appeared to give the dancers a special royal patronage, 
which served only to increase the wrath of the rioters. 

Some time before this occurred the Macklin Riots, sponsored, with 
some originality for a change, by an actor. In 1743 Garrick organized 
a walk-out strike as a protest against the Drury Lane managers. 
Eventually he and the company were reinstated, with one exception 
— Charles Macklin, Garrick’s older and friendly rival. Garrick did 
his utmost to get Macklin back, and even offered to pay Macklin’s 
salary out of his own pocket — a sure indication of his sincerity of 
feeling — but Macklin was furious. He had joined the rebels only with 
the greatest reluctance, and in this preferment of Garrick saw the 
first sign of a threat to his established popularity. He flooded the 
audiences with invective pamphlets against the new favourite, and 
then incited the more brawny of his friends to organized rioting. But 
Garrick was not asleep to the mischief, and his handpicked team of 
thirty prize-fighters soon restored comparative tranquillity. 

Ironically enough, Macklin had himself been subject to an out- 
break of rioting some years previously, when, by judicious use of the 
thunder and lightning properties, the stage trap-doors and a profes- 
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sional duelist, he had at first frightened and then quelled the intending 
rioters. 

1763 saw the first of the theatre price riots. For the performance 
of Dr. Arne’s opera Artaxerxes at Covent Garden it was announced 
that ‘nothing under full price’ would be taken. A certain Fitzpatrick, 
part critic, part gentleman, but mostly ruffian, took it on himself to 
oppose this in the public’s interest. He had previously by a series of 
riots brought Garrick to submission when Garrick attempted a similar 
innovation in prices, and he now applied the system to the Covent 
Garden managers and with further success. 

With the passing of stage seats, there was a lull in the storm of 
riots in the next forty years. This is not to say that theatres began to 
resemble those mausoleums of genteel apathy which we know as 
theatres today, but the next real riot did not occur till 1805. 

For his benefit Dowton announced his intention of doing an old 
satirical farce of Foote’s entitled The Tailors. The tailors of the town 
thought otherwise and were all united in a vigorous denunciation of 
play and players. But despite the opposition and the most bloodthirsty 
threats, Dowton continued his plans. On the opening night he found 
the house packed entirely with tailors, and on his entrance had a pair 
of shears flung at him. He suggested altering the play, but rioting had 
already begun by a thousand peeved tailors. After futile attempts to 
read the Riot Act, order was finally restored by the usual means, the 
Life Guards, and sixteen tailors were taken prisoners. 

This same theory had been put into practice in 1802 when the 
Jews of the town had united in riotous objection to the alleged satire 
at their expense in Dibdin’s Family Quarrels, and in 1812 a riot was 
threatened by the hunchbacks of the town to the same author’s 
Harlequin Humpo. 

All these riots, however, were to be little more than a prelude to 
what was the biggest and best of them all, the O.P. or Old Price Riots 
of 1809, which virtually closed the history of English theatre rioting. 
Covent Garden had been burnt down the previous year, and a huge 
new barrack of a theatre was built to replace it. A bigger theatre, the 
managers blandly argued, would mean bigger audiences and receipts. 
Dazzled by the prospect, they decided to have bigger prices too. The 
third tier, usually reserved for the public, was converted into private 
boxes, the admission to pit and boxes was raised. The gallery price 
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What the gallery stairs looked like in the Drury Lane Theatre riots provoked 
by Charles Macklin in 1743. From a sepia, line and wash drawing by H. W. 
Bunbury about forty years after the event. 



































An unknown artist rendered another agitated view of the same Drury Lane 
riots which inspired Mr. Bunbury. This time the medium was engraving. 
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was left unchanged, but the gallery itself was slung up somewhere in 
the rafters with a slope so steep that the occupants could see only the 
legs of the performers and hear them not at all. In short, every section 
of the audience had been successfully antagonized. 

The new theatre was opened with due ceremony on September 18, 
1809, players and audience loyally united in singing the National 
Anthem. This over, however, pandemonium broke loose, and the 
audience set up a clamorous objection to the new prices. To a deafen- 
ing accompaniment of hoots, hisses and catcalls Kemble stepped 
forward to deliver the opening address. The audience clapped their 
hats on and turned their backs to the stage. Although not a word of 
the address was heard, Kemble, with his usual pomposity and tactless- 
ness, proceeded with the play, where the entrance of any of the 
Kemble family provided a signal for especially loud and derisive 
jeering. The noise was frightening, and to put a stop to it soldiers 
were despatched to the gallery, but the galleryites climbed down to 
the welcome security of the lower tiers. 

This procedure was kept up for nearly seventy nights, except that 
after the first night the rioters came in only at half-price time. Pen- 
nants, placards and banners were strewn around the theatre so that 
it looked like booths at a fairground. Speeches, some delivered by 
lawyers, were made against the exorbitant salaries of the Kembles, 
and a chorus of posthorns, watchmen’s rattles and artillery bells 
rang out in a salvo of understanding sympathy. Live stock was 
brought into the theatre, pigs for their effective vocal power, and 
pigeons as a symbol that the public were being ‘pigeoned’. 

Kemble’s first act to subdue the uproar was to give passes to his 
pugilistic friends, but when this only increased the turmoil, he an- 
nounced that the theatre would be closed, pending an examination 
of the books, and that the engagement of a foreign singer, Madame 
Catalini — a convenient scapegoat — would be terminated. The pub- 
lic replied, on a placard, that they were satisfied. 

But the public had no choice in the arbitrators, and gained little 
satisfaction from the statement that the proprietors had received on 
their capital only 7% per annum for the past seven years. The fight 
was carried on with renewed vigour when the house reopened on 
October 4. Bow Street Runners with bludgeons were lent to Kemble 
to augment his force of prize-fighters, and magistrates sat during 
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THEATRE ARTS 
theatre hours, the quicker to convict the charged rioters. 

Soon the affair was imbued with the carnival spirit, with races 
up and down the benches, and the inauguration of the O. P. War 
Dance, the performance of which became a nightly ritual. But con- 
tinued resistance of the managers meant, in effect, only one thing: 
that although the public paid the piper, they could no longer call the 
tune. They had not actually any effective means of redress. Apathy 
set in, and soon an agreement was reached. The pit price was reduced, 
but this, with a slight decrease in the private box space, was the only 
concession. The half-price remained the same, and the rate for the 
boxes remained. The house remained as big and as cumbrous as 
before. The gallery with its discomforts remained. In fact, everything 
remained — except the audiences, and theatre-rioting. 
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The greatest riots of them all, and virtually the last, inspired George Cruik- 
shank to this colored lithograph of the ‘OP Dance’. 
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Argentinita — the Spanish dance ‘reckless and completely abandoned’. 











Broadway on Its Toes 


The Dance in Revue 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 








I’ THERE is any virtue in being taken strictly for granted, the dancing 
in musical comedy and revue deserves some special crown. For 
there is no part of theatre today which at its own level and in its own 
way manages to be so finished in effect and at the same time so spar- 
ingly considered on the critic’s page. Now and then something comes 
along so confessedly dance-controlled, J Married an Angel for exam- 
ple, that the reviewer must go off the deep end or say nothing at all. 
But given the slick revue, a book to chastise, or some comic to dissect, 
and the dancing is dismissed with a nod. In a way this has been all to 
the good. During these years that the musical and revue have been 
growing up from the hit-or-miss patterns of the variety show to such 
dance holidays as Too Many Girls and DuBarry Was a Lady, there 
has been no superimposed and pretentious aesthetic to mix up the 
purposes of craftsmen selling their wares to a public which knew what 
it wanted only as it happened to like what it got. There is something 
in being let alone to work out the answers, and in having no big words 
for an easy out if the show folds. 

As a result, no other kind of dance today is so immediately viable 
when it is good, so faithful to its own aims, and so integral to the kind 
of theatre of which it is a part. Partisans of more serious dance may 
insist that dance enters the revue ‘chiefly as a kind of garnish. . . 
pleasant but not indispensable’; and this is true, if by dance is meant 
only its more solemn and austere moments. One will not find a Mar- 
kova or a Leonide Massine walking the Séreets of Paris undisguised; 
but that goes for Beethoven and Wagner as well, a point which Bobby 
Clark takes considerable pains to make in the aforesaid show. 

All the same, the kind of dancing which does spawn in these less- 
than-holy precincts is not only indispensable — what would the musi- 
cal and the revue be without it — but it has come to the point of 
creating in recent years what Edith J. R. Isaacs has called ‘a musical 
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show that is not a comedian’s holiday, but a dancer’s, or, let us say, 
not a jesting but a dancing comedian’s holiday.’* Written as these 
words were to welcome Ray Bolger’s achievement in George Balan- 
chine’s On Your Toes, they need to be put even more strongly in the 
light of current goings-on. The dancing comedian himself is being 
assimilated into a larger dance pattern which more often than not 
lays down the floor-plan to which his humors conform. Dance is 
reaching into comedy for its core — a pace, a rhythm, a beat; and 
that beat, which is pure dance, is taking charge of the works. 

The foundation for this development was laid in the early twenties 
when the ‘whoop-de-de’ girls began to find something more important 
to do than the come-on for assignations at the stage door. At first, the 
idea was pretty elementary: a dozen dancers, doing the same thing 
with precision and eclat, were to rhythm an earthquake and the roof 
coming down. This was the genesis of the Hoffman, the Tiller, the 
Albertina Rasch, the anything girls that set America wild and Europe 
as well: ‘the army of modern Eve, the anonymous sportswoman, the 
impersonal beauty, the serial-soul’ . . . those ‘sturdy, blonde Bar- 
barians’ moving in on a decadent European culture, as André Levinson 
wittily wrote.* What he failed to perceive, however, was the craft ideal 
operating upon the energies that were surging into these turbines of 
dance. It was not so much a fascination for the barbaric as such that 
animated the Ned Wayburns and the Albertina Raschs as what Gilbert 
Seldes called ‘a passion for precision’: nothing short of exactness had 
the right to appear on any stage. These first stylists of the show dance 
discovered, in short, the basic secret of style, a foundation upon which 
larger superstructures of dance might safely be erected. 

The materials which were destined to dilate the dimensions of the 
old routines and ultimately demand these ampler forms kept pouring 
onto the Broadway stage during that extravagant and incredible era 
with which the name of The Great Ziegfeld will always be associated. 
In one lavish Fo//ies, Vanities or Scandals after another, all the in- 
gredients which in more shrewdly measured quantities now go to make 
up the Broadway repast were spread on the boards with a handsome 
disdain for money, taste or art: ballet, ballroom, folk, the spewings 
of the dive; the waltz and memories of Alt Wien; tappers, eccentrics, 
tumblers, the Denishawns; chandeliers, Greek statues, ostrich plumes, 
the hula skirt. Lording it over this luxuriant jungle were the major- 


1 THEaTRE Arts, June 1936, p. 415. ? THEATRE Arts, August 1928, p. $97. 
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domos of dance — Ned Wayburn, Dave Bennett, Albertina Rasch, 
Chester Hale, Bobby Connolly, Sammy Lee, Felix Seymour, Busby 
Berkeley — factotums who marshalled into some kind of synoptic 
order the lush resources at their command. Choreographers largely 
by necessity, they knew what they wanted, a spectacle opulent enough 
to set off the ‘glorified girl’, the gigantic humors of W. C. Fields and 
Jimmy Durante, the extravagant sentiments of Al Jolson and Eddie 
Cantor, the never-never beauty of Marilyn Miller and Mary Eaton, 
the genial tapping of George M. Cohan and Jack Donahue. 

What they accomplished was huge and sprawly, a rhinestone circus 
slow and ponderous in pace except for the tappers and the clowns. 
But their inventions in dance were by no means inconsiderable. They 
learned how to put the first-act finale together. It was with their bless- 
ing that the marriage between syncopation and ballet was sanctified. 
Under their tutelage the tap dancer found the way to break the shell 
of the vaudeville routine and make it tell a story: Bill Robinson as- 
cending the stairs; Fred Astaire going top hat; Ray Bolger eventually 
getting caught in Slaughter on Tenth Avenue. But there was much 
that was pretentious and purely spectacular in their work. The revue 
had to fall on evil days and for a time threaten to join the theatre 
dead before its genuine dance substance could be laid bare. 


That new wine might be poured into the old bottles became appar- 
ent with the sudden bright popularity of the political-minded revue. 
But today’s revival did not begin with I’d Rather Be Right, nor is it 
best represented by that unique institution, Pins and Needles. It came 
rather with On Your Toes and Babes in Arms and Hooray for What! 
and Leave It to Me!, musicals that were old friends in streamlined dress. 
Time and again as one sits through this season’s shows, the memory 
stirs: this has been done before, but never with such choreographic 
meaning, clarity and studied elegance. 

Part of the credit for this belongs to George Balanchine, unfor- 
tunately not represented on this season’s boards. Child of the Imperial 
School of St. Petersburg and the last Diaghilev choreographer, his 
reputation had already been established with such ballets as La 
Chatte, Le Fils Prodigue, and Concurrence. Brought to this country by 
Lincoln Kirstein for the purpose of establishing the American School 
of Ballet, he fell in love with the rhythms and the latent forms of the 
American show dance, finding himself anew (there will be those to 
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dispute this) in the sort of thing that Albertina Rasch envisaged but 
never completely achieved: a dance garnished with ballet but per- 
meated by native rhythms. His work in On Your Toes will probably be 
longest remembered for its witty take-off on the humors and extrav- 
agances of old ballet and for Ray Bolger’s tap tragedy of Tenth 
Avenue. Babes in Arms not only gave the rising generation their say, 
but with the help of Betty Bruce and Heidi Vosseler, showed the way, 
in the words of Brooks Atkinson, ‘to translate revelry of a musical 
rumpus into dainty beauty’, the dancing ‘turned into the theme of the 
comedy and orchestrated in the composition of the scene’. J Married 
an Angel completed the Balanchine idea and firmly dug it in. 

The director responsible for the best of this year’s dancing, how- 
ever, is Robert Alton, for twelve years a man of Broadway, who has 
been learning the same answer in a less sudden but even more gen- 
uinely native way. Originally one of a tap duo, Alton found himself in 
1927 arranging shows for a motion picture house in St. Louis. Soon he 
was in New York supervising the dances for the last four editions of 
the Ziegfeld Follies. Increasingly in such productions as Tonight at 
8:30, The Show Is On, Hooray for What!, and Leave It to Me! not only 
the dance routines but all the movement of the ensembles, the musical 
numbers and the principals came under his direction, his inventive and 
sophisticated touch apparent whenever things were in motion. 

This year Alton is represented by Streets of Paris, Too Many Girls 
and DuBarry Was a Lady, with a fourth musical in the offing for early 
spring. Each has its own distinctive flavor and quality. None is under 
way more than two minutes before the Alton signature can be read: 
some sudden clean-cut step as simple as the first letter in the alphabet 
but done with electric precision and grace. The ‘ice-breaker’ (the first 
dance routine) comes simply as confirmation and expansion of the 
mood already set. Always it is a supple rhythm-dance based on tap 
but incorporating new ideas impeccably finished and delivered with a 
pulse. From there on, each dance emerges from some point in the 
book and has its own individuality, as distinctive as a ballet. The 
language is basically ballroom, folk and tap, informed with ballet, 
and elaborated in an apparently inexhaustible series of variations, 
not intellectually sought but found in the process of composition. 

Streets of Paris descended upon Broadway during the dog days, 
promising nothing more than a hot weather revue, with Bobby Clark, 
Luella Gear, Bud Abbott and Lou Costello as comics too good to be 
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wasted on another Hellzapoppin jamboree. But the dancing put the 
show definitely on a higher level than ‘it had any right to be’. The 
way in which the chorus is handled is characteristic. The dancers move 
proudly as if aware of the admirableness of the body. There is no 
marshalling in stiff, military lines, no third from the left or ‘that 
model’ on the stairs. In ever-shifting formations each dancer comes at 
some time or other to hold the spotlight, not for display but as an 
important accent in the choreography. The result is an appearance of 
virtuosity usually reserved for the principal dancers. 

The choreography for the specialty artists has therefore to be 
more than ordinarily brilliant. Alton likes to use dancers such as the 
Readinger twins who know how to uncover the virtuosity latent in tap. 
He enjoys the problem of providing the solo artist with an enhancing 
chorus background. For Jo and Jeanne Readinger, sharp, syncopated, 
wide-ranging movement is supplied. For Jean and Gower, ballroom 
at its polished best, the chorus smooths down and takes on elegance. 
For Carmen Miranda, whose Portuguese songs are delivered with the 
subtlest minimum of movement in torso, arms and head, the ensemble 
is quieted to an informal silence, the last refrain picked up slowly to 
bring the curtain down on a note of complete serenity. As for the 
‘big numbers’ of the show, they muster all the sensuous beauty of the 
Ziegfeld spectacle, but pared down and concentrated into a slow- 
motion dance, punctuated by the soloists with enough of the adagio 
brilliances of ballet to keep it alive. If the elegant costuming seems 
always to enhance the dance, that is because the dance was planned 
with the costumer and the stage-set in mind. 

Too Many Girls is the answer to a rather different problem. It 
leans in the first place upon a reasonably logical book. Furthermore, 
it is a typical Abbott show, full of bright youngsters but without a 
veteran comic in the cast. It thus has to make its way by creating a 
mood and adhering to it throughout the evening. That nothing ever 
falls out of the sprightly collegiate atmosphere with which Too Many 
Girls is permeated is as much the achievement of the dancing as any- 
thing else. Dialogue and song flow into movement; before one knows 
it, the dancers are on the stage, unrolling some cartwheels so nicely 
placed and executed that one gets the impression not of acrobatics but 
of coquetry genially expressed. In a moment the dancers have moved 
lightly off stage, and Hal LeRoy and Mildred Law are doing a rhythm 
buck, with flea hops, low flat-foot jumps and a gangly tap cadenza. 
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So it goes. By an easy transition the audience travels from Maine 
to New Mexico, and the ensemble appears for the first time. All 
is ad lid at first, the movement apparently extempore but skilfully 
planted to keep the scene going. A song leads to the cakewalk, slow in 
tempo, then suddenly stepped up with hitch-kicks and informal off- 
centre groupings. After some moments with the story, Diosa Costello, 
the La Conga find, appears. She is a specialist in the throaty voice and 
things that shake, a dancer without large stage presence; but one 
hardly realizes that as the chorus returns to build her act in com- 
pensating rhythms. The first-act finale begins low-key on an off-beat 
rhythm, mounting higher and higher until the curtain descends, the 
dance still in violent motion. 

Girls and men have equal chance, each in character. There is in the 
next act room for a second and third LeRoy routine, the tap on the last 
slowing down of its own momentum as the dancer moves for the wings, 
but with one last flip, a super-break with interweaving feet and an 
intricate patter of taps to let you know the brilliance which this en- 
gaging, loose-shouldered collegiate ‘guy’ can muster. The story rounds 
out and the ensemble gathers for the last reprise. Then by an aston- 
ishing stroke of genius, surely to be attributed in this case to Richard 
Rodgers whose score it has been all the time, the wild music is held 
suspended on a single note and then drops quietly to ‘I Didn’t Know 
What Time It Was’, and the show is over. A musical comedy has 
managed for once to be all of one piece, thanks to a line of movement, 
planted in the beginning, which never breaks nor wavers. 

With DuBarry Was a Lady the situation again is different. Ethel 
Merman and Bert Lahr are the backbone of the show, comics who 
could if necessary carry the whole burden. But there is a better an- 
swer, dance which by its elegance will serve as a counter-balance to 
the bawdy rompings of the clowns. Low comedy, high dance: the 
formula is as old as Aristophanes, and artistically sound. Wit expung- 
ing sex by the frankness of its catharsis, leaving the stage for a display 
of the body in magnificently sensuous movement. As a result, DuBarry 
Was a Lady presents the Alton style in its most elaborate and exhila- 
rating form. Instead of one or two there are at least five ‘big numbers’: 
a sparkling comment on the eroticism of ‘a certain kind of night-club 
dance’; a Louis XV Gavoite, spiced and spoofed with jazz but nonethe- 
less respectful of the original form; a convoluted Danse Erotique with 
single danseuse and the men; a scintillating Tzigane; and the final 
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The Cole Porter and Robert Alton idea of what goes on when the dance 
joint is not so elegant a place as The Club Petite or the Gardens of the 
Trianon. Ethel Merman’s boy-friend this time is a barker in a burly show, the 
chorus is braided in pearls, there is a roster of red-nosed comics in striped 
suits and derbies. What the dance satirizes is not so out of place in 
DuBarry Was a Lady as one might at first suppose. 
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Grace McDonald, Donald Brian and Jack Whiting — sister, father and 
brother in Very Warm for May — move into a tap trio to provide one of the 
nostalgic moments that the Oscar Hammerstein II lyrics and the Jerome 
Kern score frequently invoke. Vaudeville has been on its last legs these 
many years, but its patterns survive and its humors frequently adorn the 


musical comedies and revues of today. 
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witticism, DuBarry in Haiti, a rousing Cuban ensemble with Merman 
in the thick. As if all this were not enough, Betty Grable and Charles 
Walters present in solo and duo a series of lambent dances, elegantly 
styled and virtuoso in effect. A Negro tapper by the name of Johnny 
Barnes is sent through two neat routines. And much of the raciness of 
the Merman-Lahr songs can be traced to the Alton hand. 

Alongside of these three musicals, almost everything on Broad- 
way today seems by comparison thin and a bit stale. George White’s 
Scandals, now touring the provinces, offered the zany antics of Ben 
Blue and introduced Ann Miller, an eighteen-year-old tapper, tall 
and rangy in body, dark of hair and mood, with a machine-gun fire of 
taps that taper down to a pin’s fall. Her routines are nicely thought 
out, thin at times and not yet definitely charactered; but they show 
that the tappers now coming along are good. As for the chorus, it 
affords merely a lesson in history: the formations are straight-line 
and the vocabulary definitely ‘corny’. 

Yokel Boy has Buddy Ebsen and Dixie Dunbar, the first an ec- 
centric tapper so effortless below the ankles that he can concentrate 
upon the hayseed which his flapping arms and loose shoulders and 
knees engagingly create. He belongs to the great tradition. Dixie 
Dunbar is a pint-size Leyden jar, with a tap that is genial and brightly 
abstract. The chorus has for its director Gene Snyder who, with Russell 
Markert, labors week in and week out with the Music Hall Rockettes. 
Those who know are ready to say that no dance director today has a 
more varied bagful of tricks; his Rockette routines are wonderful to 
watch not only for their intricate syncopated rhythms but because 
some motif from an entirely alien idiom of dance is often picked up and 
expanded into a fluid, decorative dance far removed from the marche 
militaire customarily associated with Radio City. 

The same ingenuity appears in Yoke/ Boy, but is not consistently 
sustained. The origina! motifs waver and tend to fall away, the 
chorus breaking into the single line and a photo finish. Because Gene 
Snyder is not so adept at marshalling a host on the sadly constricted 
stages which present-day designers seem determined to inflict on the 
dance director, it frequently becomes painfully apparent that there are 
too many dancers on stage. Broadway has not completely recovered 
from the obsession that twenty dancers are per se better than ten. 

Very Warm for May offers the delightful youthfulness of Grace 
McDonald whose tapping had more of a chance in One for the Money 
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and Babes in Arms where there was not the responsibility of a lead. 
The main burden of the solo dancing falls upon a ballroom duo, Don 
Loper and Maxine Barrat, who have little to offer except adagio 
turns repeated over and over again until the audience applauds. The 
dances, staged by Albertina Rasch and Harry Losee, wear for the most 
part an obsolescent air. There is an exciting big-apple routine in the 
first act which suffers from crowding so that the thing does not come 
across as it should. The more ambitious Gavotte, a mélange of authen- 
tic and tap, relies for its main punch upon the fact that but two of 
the Louis XVI costumes are anywhere near complete, a witticism 
which struck the audience as extremely funny. For the rest, there are 
tortured essays on psychoanalysis and surrealism, both substituting 
lurid costuming and bits of disjointed movement for genuine dance. 

Swingin’ the Dream had the misfortune to waste some perfectly 
swell dancers from Harlem on a choreography which never came en- 
tirely clean. Operating on the principle that with a cast of two hundred 
and fifty people it was not fair to the customer to have less than fifty 
people on the stage at one time, the direction never got things quite 
together or fully groomed. 

In summary, one must needs be tremendously excited by what is 
happening these days in the Broadway dance. This does not mean 
that the precincts of Forty-Fifth Street have suddenly been invaded 
by hosts of virtuosos and geniuses in dance. The vocabulary is still 
simple and in the middle range, as it ought to be; and the purposes are 
rhythm, sex and a lot of fun. Robert Alton says quite frankly, ‘I am 
a commercial man. I have exactly six minutes in which to raise the 
customer out of his seat. If I cannot do it, I am no good.’ But there 
is more than that. This dance has professional pride in what it is 
doing, a flair for sensing the aesthetic quality of a given spot in the 
show, and a knowledge of the way to get this effect precisely and with 
style. At its level of performance, technique and taste are high. 

One can justly say that the Broadway dance is the plateau, the 
level plain out of which the cultural peaks of today’s dance arise. 
This plain may be as high as it is because of the elevation of the peaks; 
but in turn the peaks rise higher because of the elevation of the plain. 
Here is a confident and reassuring fact upon which the art-dance can 
grasp in a time of discouragement and uncertain future. The dance 
which the average American public is getting today is better than it 
has ever been before. The foundations are solid and good. 
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Hollywood Comes of Age 


Accent on Mr. Smith and Ninotchka 
Minority Report on Gone with the Wind 


ALLEN BISHOP 


— SUGGEST that any two films epitomize the coming of age of a 
prodigy which has been nibbling at maturity with increasing 
vigor and success for over twenty-five years would be an assumption 
both brazen and highfalutin. Let the simple statement be made, there- 
fore, that Mr. Smith Goes to Washington and Ninotchka reveal a degree 
of maturity in spirit, form and content which is seen but rarely in the 
product ground out of Hollywood’s mill. Neither film is ‘epic’ or 
‘world-shaking’ in the vocabulary of Sunset Boulevard, if we except 
that historic moment when Greta Garbo first laughs aloud, but each 
has an adult point of view, each is conscious of it, and each projects 
it in the best possible cinematographic way. 

These pictures, viewed in successive engagements at the Radio 
City Music Hall, were not only a pleasant surprise in themselves but a 
bright augury — a proof that the film capital could turn out grown- 
up films for grown-up people one after another, instead of once or 
twice a year; an indication, in their phenomenal success at the box- 
office, that such pictures might soon be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. For as gold goes into the grilles, so, willy nilly, goes Hollywood. 

Although the Garbo (‘Don’t Pronounce it — SEE /T!’) picture is 
comedy of manners, light, gay, sophisticated, while Mr. Smith is 
comedy-drama, brash, explosive, sentimental and melodramatic, the 
photoplays have several denominators in common which are fairly 
uncommon in the everyday picture world. And the things they have 
in common are what give them their importance: the level on which 
their material is handled, the contemporaneity of the material itself, 
the excellence of all the techniques employed — from acting and 
dialogue to photography and direction — and the precision with which 
the basic plan is adhered to throughout the production. 
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Mr. Smith Goes to Washington drops Senatorial courtesy onto the 
cutting-room floor and points an accusing finger at those members of 
the Congress who are, to put it mildly, not without dishonor; Ni- 
notchka makes fun of the whole Russian experiment and suggests, 
audaciously, that Communists have just as many frailties as capital- 
ists and that their way of life is far less attractive — unconventional 
themes for an industry tuned to the strict ‘dos and don’ts’ of the Hays 
office. As additional virtues, both films have a sense of humor, 
not only about themselves, but about the whole human race, and an 
engaging tolerance which gives a warm glow to their satire. They may 
laugh, or rage, at the pomps, vanities and deceits of human nature, 
but they like humanity. They never ascend the soap box to drive 
home a point. And they permit their characters — who are neither 
all black nor all white — to dramatize their own stories. Add to these 
attributes the fact that they are both framed for an audience with a 
collective mentality well over that twelve-year-old level which has 
been the yardstick of most film classics, and it is safe to call them, in a 
word (courtesy of MGM), ‘topnotchka!’ 

Mr. Smith Goes to Washington tells the story of a Middle Western 
youth, idolized as the head of a chain of boys’ clubs, who attempts to 
pit his naive but idealistic concept of honor among politicians against 
a corrupt political machine at home and in the nation’s capital. Ap- 
pointed to fill a Senate vacancy, and with no qualification for the job 
beyond the expectation that he will vote as the machine dictates, he 
goes to Washington full of patriotic fervor. He makes a laughing 
stock of himself before a cynical press and Congress. But his faith in 
the integrity of his colleagues in the Senate chamber remains un- 
dimmed until he introduces a bill which threatens (though he is una- 
ware of it) to expose a grafting piece of legislation endorsed by his 
fellow Senator and the state machine. One rude awakening after 
another follows for the young Senator, culminating in the attempt by 
the colleague, whom he deeply reveres, to oust him from the Senate on 
framed charges of dishonesty. His spirit broken by this assault, he 
determines to go back to his boys’ clubs. But his hard-boiled secretary, 
who, needless to say, has fallen under the spell of his simple sincerity, 
urges him not to run away. As they stand in the moonlight on the 
steps of the Lincoln Memorial, she exhorts him to do what Lincoln 
would have done, to go in and fight for decent government, no matter 
how overwhelming the odds against him. When the Senate meets to 
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vote on his expulsion, Mr. Smith, to everyone’s surprise, takes the 
floor in his own defense and stages a one-man filibuster for twenty- 
three consecutive hours, hoping to gain time to expose the corruption 
of the machine to the voters in his state. His cause seems lost when he 
discovers that not a word of what he has said has been printed in the 
state’s controlled press. But he fights on courageously, with the 
galleries behind him and the Senators taking notice for the first time, 
until he faints from exhaustion. His crooked colleague, overcome by 
the strain, tries to shoot himself and then confesses to his guilt. Mr. 
Smith is exonerated. The vice president grins in sardonic delight; the 
galleries and the audience cheer. 

It is all just as simple as that—a kind of patriotic debauch, 
unashamedly sentimental, jingoistic and improbable, if you attempt 
to subject it to much critical analysis. But critical analysis is the last 
emotion that you feel as you follow Mr. Smith on his way to fame in 
the national capital. You accept the photoplay immediately on its 
own terms, swept forward by its emotional appeal, its humor and its 
sincerity. Once the spell has worn off, you realize that it was not the 
story itself but the skill with which the story was enacted that held 
you glued to your seat for over two hours. But what of that? Mr. 
Smith makes its appeal, as it should do, in the theatre. If, by means of 
honest and straightforward ‘ham’, it can move its enormous potential 
audience to thought and feeling about a subject that is of vital im- 
portance today, the more power to it. That it can do so is already in- 
dicated by the opposition it has aroused in certain political circles. 

Chief credit for the success of this comédie humaine must go to 
Frank Capra, the director, who is responsible for the sweep, the un- 
flagging pace and so many of the shrewd, satiric bits and humorously 
human touches that enliven the film. But it is Capra’s Mr. Smith, in 
the person of James Stewart, who endows the film with its richly 
appealing quality and gives it its emotional punch. Played by any of 
the screen’s Robert Taylors, Mr. Smith would have been an unbear- 
ably priggish Boy Scout. But, in Stewart’s brilliantly modulated per- 
formance, he emerges as one of the most engaging characters of screen 
history. 

Without Stewart to give conviction to the role of the young man 
who gasps with callow excitement at his first glimpse of the capitol 
dome, and Claude Rains to make a splendidly three-dimensional 
character of the dishonest Senator; without Frank Walker to focus his 
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camera so that it becomes a living character in the drama, and without 
a host of other fine actors and technicians, Frank Capra would have 
been hard put to it to turn Mr. Smith into a persuasive document, the 
most vivid example yet seen of the use of the screen as a medium to 
inform and arouse public opinion. One scene, in this connection, stands 
out sharply as a triumph of technical artistry, a montage, executed by 
the Russian technician, Slavko Vorkapich, in which the camera and 
the special effects department take the audience and Mr. Smith on a 
sight-seeing tour of Washington. No actors are visible, only the gov- 
ernment buildings, the inscriptions on their walls and superimposed 
shots of the Liberty Bell and the American flag. Yet the scene pro- 
jects as pure motion picture dynamics — more exciting, by far, than 
any real-life tour of the capital. And the montage never obtrudes itself 
— as most montages do — upon the audience consciousness. 

If the Capra touch, already famous in such comedies as J Hap- 
pened One Night and Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, individualizes every se- 
quence of Mr. Smith, Ernst Lubitsch’s special style permeates the film 
Ninotchka in just as vivid a fashion. Mr. Smith makes its point through 
action rather than words (though one must not forget its feat of 
making the audience laugh at one instant, and applaud the next, by 
a reading of the United States Constitution). Ninotchka’s primary 
appeal, as a dramatic script, is through dialogue and situation (we ital- 
icize this point about the script lest any reader be tempted to exclaim, 
with ample justification: “The primary appeal of any Garbo picture, 
if you please, is Greta Garbo.’) 

The plot of Ninotchka — only a springboard for gay, pertinent and 
irreverent social comment — deals with the attempt of a Soviet 
Government, starved for cash, to sell to a Parisian bidder certain 
jewels seized from a Grand Duchess. The Grand Duchess, of course, 
is in Paris; so is b2r lover, Leon, suave and sophisticated, more than a 
match for Stalin’s bearded emissaries. Leon ties up the sale of the 
jewels by a law suit and proceeds to corrupt the three bewildered 
Russians by feeding them champagne and introducing them to three 
cigaret girls. Another emissary is dispatched from Moscow, a cold, 
practical, efficient and unfeminine creature called Ninotchka, who 
believes that love is nothing more than a solemn method of procreating 
the Communist credo and who never, on any occasion, laughs — 
never, that is, until the redoubtable Leon falls off his chair in a res- 
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MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON 


Lionel Banks, art director of Columbia Pictures, has designed a reproduction 
of the United States Senate chamber which is so faithful a copy that it would 
be hard to tell it from the original except by noticing that the Senator with 
hand upraised is Claude Rains, and the disheveled youth looking through 
the baskets of telegrams is James Stewart, alias Mr. Smith. 
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taurant. From then on, under the warming influence of Paris, and of 
Leon, she, too, forgets the sacred purpose of her mission and be- 
comes a woman in love with life and love. Her first taste of champagne 
goes so charmingly to her head that she calls all the ultra-capitalistic 
guests at a night club her ‘comrades’ and then goes to sleep in all her 
finery at her hotel, leaving the safe, in which the jewels are kept, un- 
locked. The Grand Duchess secures the jewels through a White 
Russian who is working in the hotel as a waiter and returns them to 
her on condition that she leave Leon and take the next plane back to 
Russia. Leon tries to follow her and is denied a visa. But they are re- 
united once again, thanks to a diabolical trick of Leon’s, this time in 
Constantinople, and this time, for good. 

What gives Ninotchka its distinction as a comedy is not its fairly 
cut and dried sequence of events, but the gaiety and impishness of its 
social satire, the delightfully carefree manner in which it pokes fun at 
communism, capitalism and other accepted ‘isms’. Nothing is sacred to 
Lubitsch, except the importance of turning out a film that ripples with 
merriment. The consequence is, looking back at Ninotchka (and for- 
getting again Miss Garbo, for the moment), that it is an incident here, 
a snatch of dialogue there, a bit of photography or of direction that, 
added together, make the general impression so captivating. 

The outraged snort of the Parisian headwaiter: ‘This is a restaurant, 
not a meadow!’ after Ninotchka has ordered a luncheon of raw 
vegetables. . . . The banquet Leon gives to undermine the social con- 
sciousness of the Russian emissaries, where Lubitsch trains his camera, 
not on the banquet table, but on the door outside the Royal Suite, 
letting the audience hear the steadily mounting roars of acclaim with 
which the food and drink is received, culminating in a bellow of delight 
as three cigaret girls go in. . . . The bearded stranger at the station 
whom the Russians take to be the new emissary, until he raises his 
hand in the Nazi salute and greets his wife with a ‘Heil Hitler!’ . . . 
Ninotchka’s coldly matter-of-fact statement to her terrified colleagues: 
‘The last mass trials were a great success. There are going to be fewer 
but better Russians.’ . . . The scene on the traffic island of the Place 
de la Concorde — where Ninotchka and Leon first meet — and Leon 
informs her that he has been ‘interested in the five-year plan for the 
past fifteen years.’ . . . The photograph of Lenin which obligingly 
smiles when the tipsy Ninotchka asks it to. . . . The excited com- 
ment of one of the bearded men to Ninotchka’s request for a cigaret: 
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“You just telephone and you get what you want. That is the capitalis- 
tic system.’ . . . The opening subtitle, that informs us — to the tune 
of a jazzed ‘Internationale’ — that the events to come transpire in 
those wonderful days when, among other things, ‘if a Frenchman 
turned out the lights, it was not on account of an air raid.’ . . . The 
obsequious Russian Consul who tells a society matron not to worry 
about her comforts in Moscow, as they change the towels once a week 
at all the best hotels. . . . The burlesque of a Russian May Day 
parade, with hundreds of faintly satirical pictures of Stalin on pla- 
cards. . . . These bits and others like them maintain throughout the 
steady crackle of good comedy. 

If none of this, however, gives evidence that Ninotchka is anything 
more than an entertaining piece of fluff, it is because no mention has 
been made, except in passing, of the performance of Miss Garbo in the 
title role. Any good actress could play Ninotchka — it is not a par- 
ticularly exacting part — and make the film amusing. Miss Garbo not 
only makes it amusing, confounding the critics who thought she could 
never adapt her peculiar magic to the exigencies of comedy by showing 
herself to be as deft a comedienne as she is a tragic actress. She also en- 
dows it with overtones of glamour and distinction that never detract 
from the froth of the comedy but add immeasurably to its style. Her 
Ninotchka is an enchanting creature, both as ‘a tiny cog in the great 
wheel of evolution’ and, later, as a woman. And Miss Garbo effects 
the transition between the two basically different characters with 
great subtlety and technical skill — not only by a change of expres- 
sion, of gesture and of tone of voice, but in the whole line of her body. 
Although Miss Garbo — thank God — is always Miss Garbo, you 
have only to see her in such contrasting roles as Camille and Ninotchka 
to realize that she is an actress of radiant quality and ability. 

Ina Claire gives a glittering performance as the Grand Duchess — 
her technique just as sure in the film medium as on the stage; Melvyn 
Douglas is more than adequate in that most difficult of all roles — 
leading man to Miss Garbo, and Sig Rumann, Felix Bressart and 
Alexander Grenach acquit themselves honorably, and most amus- 
ingly, as the Russian emissaries. But Ninotchka is, first, last and fore- 
most, Miss Garbo’s film — a Lubitsch comedy which has been lent 
the aura of greatness by the light of a Nordic star. 


* * ok * * 


Although few motion pictures in filmdom’s history have received 
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such public acclaim — and none such acclamation of publicity — as 
the Selznick-International colossus which opened, as newspaper read- 
ers may recall, in Atlanta, Georgia, Gone with the Wind seems, to 
one heretical observer, to be less photogenic in almost every aspect 
than such comparative will-of-the-wisps as the films just discussed. 
Ninotchka and Mr. Smith, whatever their defects, are wed to the me- 
dium which gives them life and substance. Gone with the Wind, what- 
ever its virtues, is tied so tightly to the apron strings of Margaret 
Mitchell’s best-selling classic that it stands but rarely on its own feet 
as a film. For the better part of the 217 minutes that it clicks through 
the projectors it is novelistic rather than cinematographic in its ap- 
proach. The result is that the film must be listed, despite all its many 
excellences, as a major disappointment. 

The very qualities which made the book so dramatic are the ones 
that, in the end, stymie this stupendous bit of Old-South Americana. 
Instead of dramatizing the text in terms of a motion picture camera — 
selecting, rearranging, cutting out whole sections of the book to com- 
press it to a suitable length and developing others to give the film 
elasticity and pictorial sweep — the picture’s sponsors have made a 
carbon copy which adheres so faithfully to the plot structure of its 
source that it is swamped in a plethora of incident. It has not even got 
the time to take us — as it certainly should do — on a trip to the 
battlefields, to show us Sherman’s march to the sea or to let us watch 
the vivid drama of the Reconstruction period, so concerned is it with 
depicting in minute detail the story of Rhett Butler and Scarlett 
O’Hara. And most of the spectacular scenes it does provide have a 
picture-postcard quality which deadens their dramatic value. 

All this is a pity, because Gone with the Wind has many things to 
commend it. It is well cast and extremely well acted. Vivien Leigh 
seems a good, though not a sensational, choice for Scarlett; Clark 
Gable is obviously right for Rhett Butler and Olivia de Haviland is an 
almost perfect Melanie. The costuming is above reproach; the interior 
sets are first rate; much of the technicolor photography is beautiful; 
it has some magnificent and a few highly dramatic scenes, especially 
in the first, and much the best, half of the film, and it, too, has an 
adult point of view. But The Birth of a Nation still remains — in 
twenty-five-year-old retrospect — the motion picture classic of the 
Civil War, a photoplay that was just as stupendous, for its time, as 
Gone with the Wind, far less static, and much more exciting. 
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The Sovereign Word 


Some Notes on Radio Drama 


NORMAN CORWIN 


ADIO is such a young medium, in every respect save its jokes, that 
R nobody has a right to sound like the Voice of God on any phase 
of the subject, especially the dramatic. Its techniques are still develop- 
ing, its forms slowly jelling, its literature is only lately hatched. Most 
of its tenets, principles and claims are tentative, but the few which 
look as though they might hang on for a while are sufficiently interest- 
ing to bear scrutiny. 

First, there is no audience in the world which attaches more value 
to the spoken word than an audience of the blind — and a radio audi- 
ence is just that. If a listener at home is moved to laugh or cry, to ex- 
perience interest or suspense, the effect has been wrought by words 
alone. There may have been a little help from sound or music, but that 
support is incidental and supplementary. There is no help at all from 
sets, lighting, composition, gesticulation, costume, make-up or sex 
appeal. There are no camera angles, dissolves, multiple exposures or 
rear projections. The fluttering hands of a Zasu Pitts are frozen; the 
rolling eyes of a Groucho Marx roll no farther than the microphone; 
the profile of a Barrymore is wasted on the engineers. You can’t make 
a smash ending to a radio drama by showing a picture of a hand reach- 
ing for a butterfly. 

Since in radio drama the word has no visual collaboration, it bears 
the entire burden of communication and therefore assumes far more 
responsibility and authority than it does in any other dramatic me- 
dium. It is story-teller, image-maker, character-delineator, set-builder. 
If the word fails, the play fails. 

In Archibald MacLeish’s The Fall of the City, the ‘Announcer’, de- 
scribing the expectancy of the people of the city, says: 

They are milling around us like cattle that smell death. 


The whole square is whirling and turning and shouting. 
One of the ministers raises his arms on the platform. 
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No one is listening: now they are sounding drums: 

Trying to quiet them likely: No! No! 

Something is happening: there in the far corner: 

A runner: a messenger: staggering: people are helping him: 
People are calling: he comes through the crowd; they are quieter. 
Only those on the far edge are still shouting: 

Listen! He’s here by the ministers now! He is speaking. . . . 


These exciting lines, spoken against the movement and noise of a 
crowd, created a powerful feeling of realism. Had the lines been weak, 
the whole effect of mass action would have been ruined and the scene 
made ridiculous. The entire play was a striking demonstration of 
plasticity in the use of a crowd — something that, up to then, the 
cinema alone, and then only at its best moments, had been able to 
achieve. 

This dependence of drama upon the word is not especially notable 
in the theatre, and not at all true of the cinema. The morning ablutions 
of Jeeter Lester are entirely wordless, yet there is no better character- 
ization in the play. The ‘Now might I do it pat’ soliloquy in Hamlet 
is unnecessary. Everything that goes through Hamlet’s mind while 
the King prays could be indicated by face and body and by the han- 
dling of sword and scabbard. There are examples aplenty in the theatre. 
As for the movies, it’s almost too obvious to point out that pictures 
can totally ignore language (as they did for years) and still be effective. 

Not unrelated to the stress on word-value is the fact that radio is 
the greatest disciplining force in modern playwriting. It is a good thing 
for a man to write simply and clearly, and to write for radio one must 
do both. The medium requires simplicity, and this has nothing what- 
ever to do with the intellectual level of its audience. It has to do with 
the normal physical limitations of the ear — the inability of the ear 
to regress, as the eye does on the printed page. There is no retina 
of the ear to carry over syllables as the eye does images; hence the 
radio writer’s imagery must never be too intense, or shot at the 
listener too fast. It must be directly communicable and easily assimi- 
lated, or it has no right to be on the air. The tightly packed imagery of 
a poem like Mallarmé’s L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune wouldn’t have a 
ghost of a chance. 

Writers for other dramatic media can be far more expansive, can 
take more time, can diffuse more than the radio writer because they 
know that eventually, when their work is produced, an audience will 
come for the sole purpose of seeing it. The good people will sit quietly 
in their seats to the end, unless the performance is too terrible to en- 
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dure. But the radio writer knows that he must contest with a million 
attention-wreckers in a million homes. He knows that his audience, to 
the last man, is subject to the distractions of the home. Phones ring, 
doors slam, babies cry, there are papers to pick up, windows to look 
out of, chores to do. 

Nor do the dramatists of stage and screen have to hurry out of the 
way of the next program, as the radiowright does. The strictness of 
radio’s time system imposes a very special kind of discipline on the 
writer, and this is not because of the exigencies of network operation, 
either. It just happens that an hour is time enough for any radio 
drama; indeed, too long for most. The reason is that radio’s pacing is 
naturally shorter; its time compressed; its action foreshortened. 

Once, in a documentary script about railroads, I had the problem 
of dramatizing the setting of the world’s speed record for a steam 
locomotive. The sequence began with the engine idling in the terminal, 
ready for its run. After getting under way, the speed was supposed to 
accelerate to 120 miles per hour. The actual time required for an accel- 
eration from 0 to 120 m.p.h. would be many minutes, but 40 seconds of 
airtime was more than enough. It was not a matter of exercising dra- 
matic license; it was simply recognition of the fact that the ear ac- 
cepted 40 seconds without any question. Another Io seconds and the 
scene would have collapsed into dullness. I mention this because, by 
the same mechanics, a script longer than an hour would wear out its 
welcome. Any scene within a script cannot run very long without 
becoming static. The attention must be trapped at the beginning and 
held constantly, for with radio it’s a continual scramble to have and 
hold listeners, to win them away from opposition stations, and to 
keep them won. 

It is good discipline for a playwright to make his transitions so 
clear, to keep his characters so distinct and his action so lucid that they 
can be seen by blind men — and that is what the radio writer must 
do. Unlike the stage play, which so often begins vaguely and gets 
going only toward the end of the first act, the radio play starts socko. 
The more arresting, the better. The Fall of the City begins that way: 


Ladies and gentlemen: 
This broadcast comes to you from the city. 


and MacLeish’s 4ir Raid: 


When you hear the gong sound 
The time will be 
Ten seconds past 2 A.M. precisely. 
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My own They Fly Through the Air puts it right up to the listener with 
the opening lines: 
Assume it is morning. 
You know what mornings are. 
In Seems Radio Is Here to Stay, the same thing happens: 
Do we come on you unaware, 
Your set untended? 
Do you put down your paper to lift up an ear, 
Suspend what you were just about to say, 
Or stay the ra dhe could snap shut 
The traps of night between us? 
In The Plot to Overthrow Chrisimas, there is no time wasted: 
Did you hear about the plot to overthrow Christmas? 


Well, gather ye now, from Maine to the Isthmus 
Of Panama... . 


Gibson-Gilsdorff’s The Ghost of Benjamin Sweet: 


Bolt the doors. Fasten the windows. 
Cut out the lights. Sit down quietly 
in the dark. (Long Pause) And meet 
the ghost of Benjamin Sweet. 


Max Wylie’s adaptation of Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 4 Drink of Water: 
It is about Clare Mayo that we are concerned now. 

I do not say that all radio plays must begin like a bat out of hell, 
but it helps. The running start is much to be preferred over such a 
coldly visual opening as: 

It was cold, the sea was gray, and there were fresh 
northwesterly winds roiling the surface. Mr. Holmes 
could not look back, not even for an instant because 
the long swirls, unbroken as yet but running fast and 
high, with glassy bubbles breaking at the peaks now 
and then, held his frightened eyes. He became aware 
of the cook, close to him, as the lifeboat wallowed, 
panicked by the heavy seas. With all his strength 
Mr. Holmes held to the tiller, which might at any 
second be wrenched from his grasp by the pressure 
of the rushing water against its rudder blade. 


This is how short stories begin, not radio plays. The script from 
which this is quoted turned out to be fine entertainment from that 
point on, but it ran the risk of losing listeners who don’t like to hear a 
long description before action gets under way at the outset of a play. 

It is a fact seldom considered, that radio has contributed the 
greatest stimulation to dramatic techniques since the invention of 
the movies. It has taken the ancient device of the narrator and de- 
veloped it to points never reached before, such as in The Fall of the 
City, Air Raid, They Fly Through the Air, The Plot to Overthrow 
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Christmas, Fohn Brown’s Body, and So This Is Radio. In the first two 
of these MacLeish cast the narrator as a spot announcer and gave him 
a realism against which the symbolism of the action stood in relief. 
In They Fly Through the Air the procedure was quite the reverse. The 
realism of the action was superimposed by the omniscient narrator, 
who enjoyed not only a power of commentary but a mobility whereby 
he could quit one scene of action for another, or for none at all, with- 
out affecting time values in any way. By this I mean that the narra- 


tor could say to the unhearing crew of a bombing plane: 
Excuse us; we'll go on ahead to see. 
Allow us to precede you. 
We flash ahead 
As fast as thought anticipates a deed 
And here we are: the city: — 


The narrator later finds that while he has been inspecting life in an 
apartment building in the city the plane has caught up with him and 


so he says: ; 
We are caught-up with; the plane is fast. 


In The Plot to Overthrow Christmas a ‘sotto voce’ character appears 
throughout to kid the principals, a few radio clichés and himself. In 
one scene, when the great villains of history are drawing lots at a 
meeting in Hell to decide who is going to be sent to earth to assassin- 


ate Santa Claus, Sotto Voce comes in over the background noise and 

says: oh 
This is your old friend Sotto Voce 

Visiting down where it’s eternal noce. 

(Noce is Spanish for night, you know — 

Merely a reference just to show 

That English isn’t all I have to go 

By.) 

Oh, well, I guess I’ve missed my calling. 

I should have been a lobbyist. You see, I’m stalling 

To give them time to finish the voting. 

— Let’s see — the weather — Now I’m quoting 

The Daily Hellion: ‘Continued heat 

Both overhead and under feet — 

Fresh and moderate gasses blowing 

Up to gale force, and then going 

North by westerly — Light showers 

Of brimstone toward the evening hours.’ 

That’s what it says here — I’m not fibbing. 

How’m I doing with my ad-libbing? 

This is a thing Bob Trout would have fun with. 

Say — the drawing should soon be done with. 

We expect the results at any moment now — 

As soon as — 

and then he is interrupted by a great uproar announcing the decision. 
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In the adaptation of Yohn Brown’s Body multiple narrators were 
used; one representing Jack Ellyat of the North, another representing 
Clay Wingate of the South, a third representing Melora Vilas, a 
fourth speaking directly for the poet, Benét, himself. 

In So This Is Radio the narrator was assisted by a ‘running foot- 
note-maker’ who helped clear up difficult technical points in an in- 
volved exposition of Special Events techniques in radio. Every time 
the principal narrator said something which was not quite clear, the 
footnote-maker would sound a buzzer and call the narrator on the 
carpet for an oversight. 

Whether the theatre and motion picture are indebted to radio for 
new techniques of sound and writing is a matter that may well be 
debated, but I doubt very much whether a picture like Sacha Guitry’s 
The Story of a Cheat could have come about without the inspiration of 
radio narration. One might say the same thing about Pare Lorentz’s 
The River and The Plow That Broke the Plains; and it is interesting to 
note that the deliberately radiogenic form of They Fly Through the Air 
was considered sufficiently adaptable to the movies to be bought by 
Hollywood. Also bought by Hollywood were the services of radio’s 
pioneering technician, Irving Reis, on the basis of the general original- 
ity of his sound and dramatic work in radio. 

The stage is indebted to radio for microphone techniques, both in 
the use of sound and voice, although in both departments its operation 
is usually ineffectual. This is largely because stagehands or electricians 
are running the control boards instead of trained sound men. 

As for stimulation in the department of writing, the drama now 
finds itself with new forms: the 15, 30, 45 and 60-minute compressed 
play; the radio ‘strip’ serial, with its most distinct structure; the 
‘experimental’ piece, such as the play based on sound alone; the play 
in which not a single sound effect was used; the surrealist show 
Surrealism: From Ooh to Aah produced by William N. Robson; the 
‘augmentation and orchestration’ of poetry as in last year’s Words 
Without Music series, and so forth. 

Lately, writers have been perked up to the point where they are 
trying their hand at new radio ideas. Maxwell Anderson and Kurt 
Weill are, at this writing, working on a trilogy of ‘Radioratorios’, a 
new form of music-drama for the Pursuit of Happiness program; 
William Saroyan, Alfred Kreymborg, Stephen Vincent Benét, Lord 
Dunsany, Dorothy Parker, Arthur Kober and Eric Knight are a few 
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others who have already tried their hands — with varying success. 
But I believe it unlikely that radio can look to many of the established 
writers of this generation for topnotch work, since most of them know 
little of the medium’s special requirements and are unaware of its lit- 
erary possibilities. 

I have no doubt that once radio gets around to paying the right 
kind of money for the right kind of scripts, it will begin to develop a 
literature as great as that of the theatre, but this cannot happen before 
adequate facilities are placed in the hands of writers sincerely inter- 
ested in the medium. In the long run, the great things will come from 
men who will undertake to study and develop the relatively primitive 
craft of microphone-drama and who will approach their work wholly 
without condescension. 


A National Theatre in Action 


Prague—Before May, 1939 
ANTONIN AND CHARLOTTE HEYTHUM 


For obvious reasons we have asked Mr. and Mrs. Heythum to 
write this article in the present tense. All that they say here of the 
workings of the National Theatre is interesting, but even more in- 
teresting was Mr. Heythum’s introduction to the subject in an 
interview with the editors. ‘You see,’ he said, ‘the Czechs all love 
the theatre, but most of them are poor. And so, of course, the gov- 
ernment must give them a theatre.’ Editors’ Note 


NE DAY almost sixty years ago every street in Prague and every 
O road and bridge leading into the city was crowded with depu- 
tations of Czechs and their friends from neighboring countries. They 
were all dressed in their national costumes, and folk songs and dances 
were the order of the day. The guests were rich and poor alike, for all 
had had a share in the event which this day was to celebrate — the 
opening of the new National Theatre (Narodni Divadlo). This was a 
people’s theatre in the true sense of the word. The money that built 
it had been collected by public appeal, and it had taken many years of 
sacrifice to make the fund large enough to realize the proud project 
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which the committee had in mind. But the gifts flowed in steadily, 
large and small. Quarries and brick-kilns sent offerings of stones and 
bricks, and workers who were too poor to contribute money contrib- 
uted their labor. Peasants brought agricultural products to town to be 
sold for the benefit of the people’s theatre. And each man felt himself 
as much a part of the day’s cause for celebration as Bedfich Smetana, 
the favorite national composer, who was to conduct the festival opera 
which he had written for this great event. 

Czechoslovakian theatre life is a true mirror of the struggle of a 
people for the preservation of its national culture, which, through 
centuries, a ruthless neighbor had tried in vain to suppress and de- 
stroy. As far back as the sixteenth century, students of the famous old 
Prague University, the colleges of Olomouc and Krumlov as well as 
certain monasteries, gave performances in both Latin and Czech. 
After the country’s invasion by the Habsburgs, the plays began to 
be given mainly in German. As the effort to Germanize the country 
became more and more intense, a struggle to preserve the Czech cul- 
ture was crystallized. The world of the stage seemed to offer the nat- 
ural home for ideas and ideals, and all of the country’s leading 
intellectuals worked for the theatre. Gradually even the German man- 
agers, to keep their theatres going, found themselves forced to present 
Czech plays and players from time to time but without any established 
standard. 

In the first large theatre in Prague, the Stavovské Divadlo (the 
Nobility Theatre) built by Count Nostic in 1783, German and Czech 
performances were mixed on this unsatisfactory level, and Czech 
theatregoers very soon boycotted the theatre and determined to 
build a national theatre of their own. It was not, however, until 
1850 that an application made to the Austrian government for a Czech 
theatre concession was finally granted, and the first appeal of the 
committee went out to the people for funds to build a theatre which 
would serve them and belong to them, and whose slogan was to be 
‘Nérod Sobé (A Nation unto Itself)’. In 1862 a temporary theatre was 
opened, with Smetana as chief musical director and with a dramatic 
repertory that was already an indication of the theatre’s forward-look- 
ing program, including — besides Czech plays — Racine, Daudet, 
Bjgrnson, Ibsen, Dumas, Shakespeare, and so forth. Ever since its 
beginning the National Theatre has developed this tradition of a world 
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repertory. It is not thought of as a national institution in any chau- 
vinistic sense, but as a place where all the people may be given a true 
picture of the whole world’s theatre activity and a knowledge of inter- 
national dramatic literature. Even in production, several generations 
of Czech directors have found a way not only to present their personal 
interpretations, but to reflect foreign styles and influences. 

The first owner of the National Theatre building was the Province 
of Bohemia, which rented it to a board that was presided over by Czech 
political and cultural leaders. There have been several shifts since 
then, including the period when Jaroslav Kvapil, distinguished play- 
wright and director, attracted the attention of the whole world to 
the Czech theatre with his Shakespeare Jubilee Cycle (1916). The 
administration of the National Theatre was entrusted to a Superin- 
tendent who formed the connecting link between the theatre and the 
Province of Bohemia. Under the Czechoslovak Republic the artistic 
guidance was in the hands of the Chief of Drama and the Chief of 
Opera, important artists in their own right, who were not only ad- 
ministrators of their sections of the theatre but the chief director and 
chief conductor as well. In 1920 the Nobility Theatre, carrying with it 
the name it had borne from the time when it belonged exclusively to 
the aristocrats, was brought under the same administration and 
direction. Lately the Germans had been using it as a cinema, since 
they were not able to fill more than one Prague house with a German 
theatre audience. In 1930 both theatres were taken over by the state 
and the functions of the Superintendent were transferred to the Min- 
ister of Culture and Education, who named as Administrative Director 
Stanislav Lom, a well-known writer and playwright who was at the 
same time an important member of the Ministry of Culture and Edu- 
cation. K. H. Hilar remained as Chief of Drama, and Otokar OstrZil, 
composer and conductor, remained as Chief of Opera. F. Goetz, a 
respected critic and writer, acted as repertory advisor, what the Ger- 
mans call ‘Dramaturg’, an important post in every European reper- 
tory theatre. It was Goetz’ duty to study all new native scripts and 
foreign repertories, to read plays, often in manuscript, in the original 
languages, and to suggest plays for consideration by the producing 
staff. The Directors were assisted by a Board of Advisors, presided 
over by Jaroslav Kvapil, former Chief of Drama of the National 
Theatre. The members of the Board were university professors, 
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Scene design by Antonin Heythum for Dead End produced at the Prague 
Municipal Theatre in 1937, while the play was still running in New York. 
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Shakespeare has played an important part in the Czech theatre where the 
dramatic literature of the world is widely represented. Vlastislav Hofman 
designed the costumes for Goneril, Regan and Cordelia in King Lear for a 
production by K. H. Hilar at the Prague National Theatre in 1929. His 
designs for King Richard III were used in the Municipal Theatre production 
of 1934, directed by Jan Bor. 
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playwrights (among them Karel Capek), drama and music critics, 
and composers; in all, there were eight theatre experts, two state 
officials (one representing the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
the other the Ministry of Finance) and five representatives of the 
artistic and technical staff of the theatre. 

The stage director’s staff consists of five or six directors of drama, 
three or four for opera and two or three choreographers for ballet. 
The rich repertory also demands a large staff of actors, but since the 
Nobility Theatre was taken over by the National Theatre the im- 
mense financial burden incident to this huge staff has been somewhat 
eased through the possibility of two simultaneous performances every 
night. The renovated stage of the Nobility Theatre was at first more 
or less reserved for dramatic productions, while operas and ballets 
remained in the National Theatre. But most dramatic productions 
were fitted to both stages and sometimes both houses gave perform- 
ances of drama on the same evening. 

Stage designers are not a part of the permanent staff. Instead, 
a designer is chosen for each production by its director, from among 
a group of prominent artists associated with the work of the theatre, 
often architects and painters by profession. 

Each of the Prague theatres has its own workshop and large store- 
rooms for the scenery. The National Theatre with its enormous reper- 
tory calls for an immense investment in settings and costumes, and 
sometimes the work of renovating old settings for new use in the 
interest of forced economy is taken over by the permanent chief of 
the theatre’s workshop. 

The daily change of program (on holidays and Sundays there are 
often two different programs for the afternoon and evening) is 
technically managed by a large skilled staff, handling among other 
things the complicated apparatus, changing settings daily, and trans- 
porting them from storage house to stage and back, for which special 
trucks are another requirement. 


As a regular feature the National Theatre engages guest artists in 
all fields from theatres at home and abroad. Monthly salaries for 
members of the artistic staff are from 1,000 to 3,000 Ke. A few promi- 
nent soloists receive between 5,000 and 10,000 Kc. There exists no 
star system. Fees for settings vary from 500 to 3,000 Kc a play, ac- 
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cording to the number of sets and costumes that are required.* 

The effort to assemble the country’s best artists and technicians 
in the National Theatre has been successful for an ideal, as well as 
a practical, reason. Every artist’s ambition is aimed at an engage- 
ment at the country’s First Theatre, which also pays the country’s 
best salaries. 

The total annual expenses of the National Theatre are about 
20,000,000 Kc, of which about 37% goes to play production and 
63% to opera and ballet production. The box-office income from both 
theatres is about 9,000,000 Kc a year, about 5,000,000 for opera per- 
formances and 4,000,000 for plays. The balance — 11,000,000 Ke — 
is covered by invested funds and by a state subsidy, which during 
recent years reached 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 Ke. 

The price of seats ranges from 6 to 30 Kc; a box with five seats 
costs 100 to 150 K¢; standing room is from 3 to 8 Ke. Half prices are 
paid on popular-price days, for about sixty performances in each 
house during a season, when seats are reserved for school and uni- 
versity students or workers. There is also a system of subscription 
performances, and during the last few years a book system, invented 
by the energetic secretary of the theatre, Mr. Kotnauer. Ticket-books 
for twenty-five or more performances at reduced prices enable theatre- 
goers to choose any performance during the term of the book, prac- 
tically a whole season. In case all seats in his class are sold for a certain 
day on which he wishes to see a performance, the holder may pay the 
additional price for another class. 

Over a five-year period the National Theatre and the Nobility 
Theatre did about 150 new productions of which 65 were plays of 
native origin and 85 were foreign plays in translation. The National 
Theatre (1800 seats) has about 420 performances yearly and the 
Nobility Theatre (1400 seats) about 370. Of the total of 790 produc- 
tions about 440 are dramas, representing about 30 different plays, and 
350 performances fall to opera and ballet, representing about 50 
different operas and 7 ballets. 

Another Prague stage which has given the National Theatre some 
*In the official foreign exchange, $1 is about 30 Kc, but the buying power of the KC in 
Czechoslovakia is much higher than its exchange value, so that 10 K¢ have about the value 
of $1. A lunch which costs from 3 Kt to 10 Ke (according to official exchange 10¢ to 35¢) 


would in America cost about 30¢ to $1. The reader has, therefore, only to divide the figure 
named in KC by ten to obtain the equivalent value in dollars. 
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of the best of its dramatic ensemble, a theatre on a very high level, 
presenting a world repertory, is the Prague Municipal Theatre (opened 
in 1907) with the most modern stage equipment and 1240 seats. It 
was there that K. H. Hilar started his extraordinary career as director. 
The Dramaturg of this Theatre is Frank Tetauer among whose 
achievements must be counted the vital contact between the Czech 
theatre and American and English dramatic art. He has translated 
O’Neill and other American and English playwrights and has lately 
become a successful playwright himself. 

The Municipal Theatre, like the National Theatre, changes its 
production daily and, in order to make more economic use of its en- 
semble and its studios, it has, since 1929, established a second stage 
(with 640 seats) under its direction. The organization of this corpora- 
tion is similar to that of the National Theatre’s before it was taken 
over by the state. A syndicate, elected for six-year periods, is in charge 
of the administration. The theatre’s repertory included a few light 
operas besides dramatic productions, but since 1919 it has played only 
dramas. Taking on more and more of an official character, with an 
ambitious repertory, and climbing to higher standards every season, a 
subsidy soon became a necessity and in 1931 the city of Prague 
granted a subsidy of 600,000 Kc, which was later augmented to 
1,000,000 Ke annually. The theatre owns a cinema the surplus income 
of which has been of great help, especially during the war of 1914-18. 
The price of seats in the Municipal Theatre ranges from 4 to 20 Ke, 
and for standing room 2 to 4 Ke. Popular-priced performances for 
workers and low-income theatregoers offer seats from 1.60 to 9 Ke 
and standing room for .80 to 3 Ke, and are held about 3o times a 
year. These prices are lower than the normal prices in most of Prague's 
cinemas. 

Of the 460 performances annually about 25 or 30 are new pro- 
ductions. The average number of repetitions of any given play during 
a season is about 12; some successful plays raise the number to 30 and 
a very few reach more than 40. 

The Municipal Theatre also offers a certain number of subscrip- 
tion performances in a prepay system. Fifty percent of the subscrib- 
ers are state and private officials, twelve percent are private individ- 
uals, ten percent business men, ten percent professors and teachers, 
ten percent industrialists, builders and engineers, eight percent doc- 
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tors, lawyers, artists, journalists, students, military men, hotel and 
cafe people. 

All in all there are twenty-two theatres in Prague with about 27,700 
seats presenting some 6,000 performances a year. Two of the theatres 
are German. Of the Prague population of about 1,050,000 five per- 
cent are Germans. The twenty Czech theatres have 25,000 seats; the 
two German theatres, 2,700 seats. 

Here are a few further notes about the country’s theatres and their 
contribution to the national life. 

An analysis of a five-year period in Prague’s Czech theatres shows 
about 420 important new productions of which 185 represent plays 
of native origin and 235 of foreign origin. The foreign plays include: 74 
French; 66 American and English; 35 German; 17 Russian; 10 Scan- 
dinavian; to Italian; 6 Jugoslavian; 6 Hungarian; 4 Polish; 3 Greek 
Classics; 2 Spanish; 2 Chinese and Japanese. 

In twenty-six principal Czech cities, including Prague, there are 
fifty-two permanent theatres. Twenty-six of these are Municipal 
Theatres with a total of 55,000 seats. 

The main theatres, German as well as Czech, receive regular state 
subsidies which, for the whole country, amounted to: 15,780,000 
KE in 1935; 16,580,000 KE in 1936; 18,280,000 KE in 1937; 20,360,000 
KE in 1938. The growth from year to year proves the great under- 
standing which the Czechoslovakian government has of the impor- 
tance of theatre activity, freed from mere business considerations. 

Since 1922 the Czechoslovakian government has granted three 
state prizes annually to playwrights, composers, conductors, actors, 
directors or theatre critics for outstanding accomplishments. The 
Prize-Jury is composed of five theatre experts and active critics. 

In 1925 a State Theatre Museum was founded at the National 
Museum in Prague, with Dr. J. Barto§ as director. This Museum takes 
over Czechoslovak theatre archives and purchases every year, at fair 
prices, stage designs and costume drawings from the prominent stage 
designers. The collection today comprises rich historic and modern 
material, including many model settings and maquettes. 

The record made by the state subsidized theatres with their extra 
subventions for artists and designers in prizes and fellowships is the 
best evidence of the worth of this investment. It is returned to the 
state in the high level of drama, music and general education fostered 
by Czechoslovakia’s theatres. 
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In the Chemist’s House, a recent design by Vlastislav Hofman for the Gaston 
f Baty version of Madame Bovary, produced at the Nobility Theatre under 
the direction of Jifi Frejka in 1938. 











Four of the government-subsidized theatres in the city of Prague: The 
Municipal, The National, The German and The Nobility Theatres. 
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The Tributary Theatre 





REPERTORY FOR A WAR YEAR 
CKING up a suggestion made by 
Warner Bentley, THEATRE ARTS 

made a swift survey of the type of play 

with which the tributary theatre 
s to face the war year. The pro- 
fessional theatre believes that only 
the lightest of light comedy is appro- 
jate to these strained and strenuous 
days. Judging from the compilation 
made from the records in THEATRE 
ants’ office, the level in the tributary 
theatre is remarkably high. Classics 
and modern classics such as Ibsen, 

Strindberg, Shaw, and for American 

measure, O’Neill, abound. More than 

fifty percent of the list consists of re- 
cent Broadway successes, but these 
are, on the whole, plays of merit, with 
only a small percentage of the mere- 
tricious and trivial. Our Town is far in 
the lead with 20 performances, twice 
as many productions as its nearest 
competitor, Family Portrait. Shake- 
speare as an author is, as usual, the 
outstanding favorite, with Romeo and 

Juliet and Fulius Caesar in the lead. 

Among last year’s hits that have 

three or more showings are The White 

Steed, Missouri Legend, Kiss the Boys 

Goodbye, and of only a slightly older 

vintage, Susan and God, Tonight at 

8:30, Night Must Fall, Tovarich, Star 

Wagon, Bury the Dead, What a Life 

and, from Europe, Dr. Knock and The 

Inspector General. 

The following are given as samples 
of the more imaginative repertories. 
A baker’s dozen only have been se- 
lected out of a total of a hundred 
repertories tabulated: 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Family Portrait, Coffee and Cowen 
Daughters of Atreus, Robert Turney 
Green Grow the Lilacs, Lynn Riggs 
The Lower Depths, Gorky 

The Two Orphans, A. Dennery 
Coriolanus 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The Far Off Hills, Robinson 

Yankee Doodle Boy, an original script 
by the director Walter F. Kerr and 
Leo Brady, written about George M. 
Cohan with his approval and using 
nineteen of his most popular songs. 
Dr. Faustus, Marlowe 

Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. Eliot 
The Miser, Moliére 

Calidore, an original script 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL 
THEATRE, CHICAGO 

Holiday, Philip Barry 

Our Town, Thornton Wilder 

Family Portrait, Coffee and Cowen 
Rain from Heaven, S. N. Behrman 
Merry Wives of Windsor 

Peer Gynt or He Who Gets Slapped 
Major Barbara, Bernard Shaw 
George and Margaret, Gerald Savory. 
Dance Series: Katherine Dunham and 
Negro Dance Group; Hanya Holm 
and her Dance Group; Saidenberg 
Symphonietta Opera and Ballet. 
Music Series: Negro Singers and In- 
strumentalists; Walevitch — Russian 
Folk Songs; Elizabethan Madrigal 
Singers. 

KALAMAZOO CIVIC THEATRE 
Petticoat Fever, Mark Reed 


It Can’t Happen Here, Sinclair Lewis 
and J. C. Moffitt 

The Contrast, Royall Tyler 

Julius Caesar, in modern dress 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Tonight at 8:30, Noel Coward 

Pelléas and Mélisande, Maeterlinck 
The Inspector General, Gogol 

Family Portrait, Coffee and Cowen 
The Poor of New York, Dion Bouci- 
cault. 

Guest Programs: modern dance, and 
The Life and Death of an Ameri- 
can given by the Chicago Repertory 
Group. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS 
Our Town, Thornton Wilder 

Comedy of Errors 

Night Must Fall, Emlyn Williams 
Henry Disarms, John Erskine. The 
world premiére of a play about Tho- 
reau 

The W arrior’s Husband, JulianThomp- 
son 


Way Down East, L. B. Parker 


REED COLLEGE, PORTLAND, 
OREGON 

Missouri Legend, E. B. Ginty 

The Ascent of F6, Auden and Isher- 
wood 

Under the Gaslight, Augustin Daly 
The Frogs, Aristophanes, modern ver- 
sion for outdoor theatre 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
CALIFORNIA 

The Great Divide, William Vaughn 
Moody 

Shadow and Substance, Paul Vincent 
Carroll 

Tartuffe, Molitre 

An Enemy of the People, Ibsen 
Accent on Youth, Samson Raphaelson. 
Studio Production: Strindberg’s Dream 
Play 


STEPHENS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA, MO. 

Chantecler, Rostand 

Iphigenia in Tauris, Euripides 

The Fan, Goldoni 

Family Portrait, Coffee and Cowen 
Fulius Caesar 

A Gilbert and Sullivan opera 


UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE, 
DENVER 

Family Portrait, Coffee and Cowen 
Big Hearted Herbert, Kerr and Rich- 
ardson 
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And So to Bed, Fagan 

Art and Mrs. Bottle, Benn W. Levy 
The Gentle People, Irwin Shaw 

Dear Octopus, Dodie Smith 

My Heart's in the Highlands, Saroyan 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
The Inspector General, Gogol 

The Bluebird, Maeterlinck 

Porgy, Dorothy and Dubose Hey- 
ward (all-Negro cast) 


VIRGINIA STATE PLAYERS 
GUILD, charter member of the Ne- 
gro Intercollegiate Dramatic Asso- 
ciation 

Our Town, Thornton Wilder 
Fourney’s End, R. C. Sherriff 

Holy Night, Martinez Sierra 

Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. Eliot 
Everyman 

The Old Maid, Zoé Akins 

The Agamemnon, Aeschylus 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE, MICHIGAN 
Workshop Players, a graduate and 
community group, will give: 

My Heart's in the Highlands, Saroyan 
Our Town, Thornton Wilder 

The Fountain, Eugene O'Neill 

The Cherry Orchard, Anton Chekhov. 
Student Stage: 

Tovarich, Jacques Deval 

What Every Woman Knows, Barrie 
Winterset, Maxwell Anderson 
Candida, Bernard Shaw 

The Petrified Forest, Robert Sherwood. 


Strolling Players, undergraduate or- 
ganization giving performances around 
Detroit and in the suburbs: 

Medea and Everyman 


he GREEN is continually appear- 
ing in both professional and tribu- 
tary theatre news. A recent report 
described him ‘pumping vigorously 
with both feet and pecking out tunes 
with one finger’ on an old organ of the 
type which once adorned Amer- 
ican farm-house parlors before the 
radio banished home-made music. 
Mr. Green was writing about Flora 
MacDonald and the Scots of the 
Upper Cape Fear Valley, a drama 
interwoven with melody as are so 
many of his plays. The Highland Call 
was given in collaboration with the 
Carolina Playmakers as part of the 
two-hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tion held at Fayetteville, North Caro- 
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The Market, Fayetteville 


lina, November 20 to 24, when a 
gathering of Scottish clans from all 
parts of America took place. Later in 
the year Mr. Green will provide a play 
for the twenty-first anniversary of the 
Carolina Playmakers. He is also 
scheduled to assist with the rehearsal 
and production of his Johnny Fohnson 
which will be the second major offer- 
ing of the Dock Street Theatre. 





N™ theatre buildings and addi- 
tions to old buildings in both 
university and community theatres 
all over the country indicate a con- 
tinuing recognition of the theatre as 
an important educational force as well 
as a constructive communal activity. 
The University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Lee Norvelle, director, is 
building a new $1,100,000 theatre. 
All the funds have been provided by 
the state and federal governments, 
proving that America has a ‘national 
theatre’ whether it recognizes the 
fact or not. The stages, switchboards 
and scene-shops were designed by Lee 
Simonson. The building, which should 
be completed in June 1940, was de- 
signed by A. M. Strauss of Fort 
Wayne and the consultant architects 
were Egger and Higgins of New York. 
Mr. Watson of the School of Archi- 
tecture of the University of Illinois is 
consultant on problems of acoustics. 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, reports the completion of a new 
$15,000 wing to its auditorium which 
will take care of rehearsal classes, 
office space and other facilities. 
Michigan State College at East 
Lansing has solved the problem of its 
regular spring Shakespeare perform- 
ance by building a demountable Eliz- 
abethan stage which can be set up 
every year in the band shell, the audi- 
ence viewing the performance from 



































the bleachers. Performances 
in this way can be given almost 
their original form. 

John W. Hulburt, head of thep 
partment of Dramatic Art, rey 
that Allegheny College has addej, 
rehearsal theatre to its equipme 
The new theatre has a goods 
stage, a studio for radio 
production, a control room with» 
cellent sound equipment and a libra, 


CAPACITY houses — and capagip 
means no less than 2700 peg 
— greeted every major productp 
given by the Play-Likers of the Wy 
an’s College of the University 
North Carolina last winter, 99 j 
director, W. R. Taylor, states, Ag 
result of this response the total q 
ence for the season numbered 209%) 
although only one performance wy 
given of each play. 


The | 


REALIZATION of the impo 
not being too earnest is a good signgy 
maturity in organizations as welgp - 
in individuals, and so we find ii 
Tributary Theatre staging 
such as the Carnival of the Ameria 
Lively Arts planned by the Delf: 
Street Theatre which, according tommy, 
director, Charles H. Meredith, is‘@R.. 
signed to draw special attention tom, 
natural cultural resources in playsai®. 
players, movies, music and the dane, 
The Little Theatre of Dallas ix 
found the lively arts not only dive 
ing but profitable. ‘The goose tht 
laid the golden egg for our 1939°@iised 
season’, writes Lester Lang, direct... 
‘was the Dallas Little Theatre’s Midi, 4. 
way and the Gainesville Communit... 
Circus operated as a joint event. Ot 
huge lot was erected a magnific f 
display of Big Tent, sideshows onal 
concessions. Over 5000 poor in 
ormancts iby sh 
n ey 
ic 
ts 
floc 
\ 
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tended these successful per 
INCIPIENT playwrights at Westetiiher; 
Reserve University will have @ 
advantage of professional dram 
criticism this winter in the newp 
writing laboratory established att 
University. William F. McDermotté™, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer will # 
Barclay Leathem and Nadine M 
in the new course inaugurated byt 


Division of the Theatre. and 
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sity (MMOTION PICTURE SAGA 

0 The Rise of the American Film, by 
8S. ASUET pis Jacobs. Harcourt, Brace: 
ale S450. 
 AcaDEMICIANS who like to picture 
ce WEL the growth of art as a slow evo- 
tionary process — misty folk begin- 
sings, centuries of craftsmen, then 
CO hs emergence of the individual genius 
#— have yet to reckon with the motion 
Bpicture. Its history begins in 1896. 
Within five years the film had de- 
“SByeloped ‘a broad business base, a 
T.amtechnique of its own, and a mass 
"Waudience’. Another five years and it 
> “EBhad found its artistic feet in the ‘ed- 
ing principle’ and was serving its 
nost central function, ‘to make real 
DC ces dramatic’. 

By 1918 it had become a national 
industry, raised a score of untutored 
layers from obscurity to stardom, 
iscovered Griffith and Chaplin, cre- 
Mted at least two masterpieces, and 
wrought its first epoch to a close, the 
~ @imas a proletarian art for the working 
munmasses, During the next ten years it 
t. Utiindulged in the wildest spree in Ameri- 
alee financial history, digested a na- 
WS @Bional revolution in manners, taste 
le prc mood, captured and was captured 
any the great middle class, fabricated 
b ever-changing pantheon of syn- 
netic deities before whose altars the 
tense of public adulation continu- 
ascended, assumed the _ habili- 
nts of elegance and style, absorbed 
flood of radical innovations from 
moad, brought forth a dozen direc- 
with individual techniques and 
sonal flavor, and was by 1927 al- 
udy fat and heavy with old age and 
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decay, having exhausted all that was 
to be learned about the silent film. 

Then came sound, and with it fury, 
rejuvenation and new growth. In the 
shock of adjusting to what was essen- 
tially a new medium, the film at first 
forgot everything it knew and re- 
turned to the patter of its baby days. 
But it caught its breath, remembered 
its years, discovered the glory of sound 
and the wit of speech, raced through a 
second adolescence, and entered the 
portals of adulthood. Today the film 
is already an old art, rich in conven- 
tions and traditions, intimidated by 
no challenge, with a medium as full- 
bodied and powerful as any this side 
of the Athenian stage. 

To tell this story as Lewis Jacobs 
has told it requires firm control over 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of 
facts, a flair for significant detail, 
critical acumen, and the insight of 
the social historian. From the stand- 
point of organization alone, the book 
is no mean feat. Like Griffith’s Jmnto/- 
erance, an analysis of which occupies a 
central chapter, the account skilfully 
shuttles back and forth between four 
component narratives: the triumph 
of scientist and technician over every 
puzzle propounded by film and sound 
track; the incredible tale of men with 
money to burn; the adventure of art- 
ist and genius with a wayward and 
explosive medium; and the Balzacian 
epic of a mass-audience hungry for 
dreams. Craft, commodity, social mir- 
ror and art, these are the themes 
which interweave through this first 
full-length critical and sociological 
history of the American film. 


What moral there is in the tale the 
author wisely leaves to the reader to 
draw. In the main one will agree with 
the prefatory statement of Iris Barry: 
‘Despite all that other countries have 
contributed to the steady stream of 
film production since 1896, the film 
has become essentially an American 
expression and its history is part and 
parcel of the national life.’ 

As such, the American film is cer- 
tainly no better than it should be. 
There is plentiful evidence in Lewis 
Jacobs’ account for the accepted in- 
dictment: extravagance, blatancy, 
mere polish, the deeper evasions. Cer- 
tainly Hollywood has made its motto, 
‘Save the surface and you save all.’ 

At the same time, there is nothing 
to support the complaint of the thin- 
skinned aesthete that the film as a 
machine, an industrial and a mass art 
constitutes an insuperable barrier to 
imaginative expression. That this 
medium, such as it is, can be mastered 
by creative minds working coopera- 
tively, the record abundantly testifies. 
The basic problem of the film lies 
elsewhere, in the ominous ease with 
which its means of production and 
expression can be exploited for pur- 
poses that are anti-social, anti-cul- 
tural and anti-art. 

These purposes may proliferate 
more extravagantly in Hollywood 
than anywhere else, but no sector of 
the American scene is exempt from 
their presence. Their tyranny is just 
as pervasive and oppressive on Broad- 
way or the main stem of any hinter- 
land village and town. To put it in a 
word, the film is just as right and 

just as wrong as the American char- 
acter, no more and no less. Its future 
will parallel our spiritual destiny. 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
The Theatre Handbook and Digest 
of Plays, edited by Bernard Sobel. 
Crown Publishers: $3. 
|S tere y soBEL has cheerfully es- 
sayed the impossible in The 
Theatre Handbook. Not since Arthur 
Pougin wrote his inimitable Diction- 
naire du Thédtre has anyone at- 
tempted to compress into alphabetic 
form the complex and multitudinous 
aspect of the art and business of the 
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The ONE book in the 


field you should have 


in your library 
LEWIS JACOBS’ 


The Rise of the 
American Film 


Instant Acclaim! 
e “Some notable ities 


8 of the American film. 
..+ Not only an authorita- 
tive stud the movie and 
its as a commodity- 
art and social force, but as 
a vitally interesting and ro- 
mantic narrative and good 


reading for everybody.” — 
New York Times "Book 
Review 


@ “We have here a compre- 
hensive, up-to-date history 
of the movies which sets a 
very high standard. Com- 
ments on more than a thou- 
sand film plots, an almost 
complete bibli phy, an 
index of films, 48 pages of 
characteristic stills make 
the book especially valua- 
ble. Highly recommended to 
movie worker and movie 
goer alike.” — The Nation 


@“With a single book 
Lewis Jacobs establishes his 
as ocking best ee a 
working on problems of film 
ner ye .. The first criti- 
cal, the first independent 
history of the development 
of the American film. It is 
the first account that weaves 
the three elements of art, 
indus and the audience 
into a logical pattern that 

es sense out of much of 
the fantastic nonsense that 
we are usually served as 
film history.” — Films 


@ “A mammoth work with 
a wealth of information 
never before assembled be- 
tween covers.” — Hollywood 
Spectator 
With 48 


of photo hs 
and over i pemarer 


34.50 _ fo 
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theatre. Here for the first time in 
English is a one-volume encyclopae- 
dia which packs into its goo pages a 
vast and varied collection of facts and 
fancies covering the history, litera- 
ture, biography, technique, shop talk 
and slang of the show business. Di- 
gests of over 1,000 plays are included, 
brief histories of the drama in various 
countries, including the Orient, biog- 
raphies of playwrights, actors, scene 
designers, directors, and definitions of 
theatrical terms ranging all the way 
from Greek sources to the latest 
Broadwayese. Here on a single page 
the inquiring reader can find out 
about the No drama, Noises off-stage 
and No Time for Comedy; or, turning 
to the C’s, he can discover at a glance 
all about Paul Claudel, the meaning 
of Clean House (a sold-out perform- 
ance, not good housekeeping), that 
Clemenceau wrote a play, the plot 
of Clyde Fitch’s The Climbers and 
how to use a Clinching Plate. Such 
quaintly assorted information adds 
piquancy to a reference book. 
George Freedley, the able curator of 
the Theatre Collection at the New 
York Public Library, has also con- 
tributed a prefatory note, a valuable 
catalogue of plays arranged under 
subject headings and much general 
information. A varied and sometimes 
surprising group of artists, writers 
and technical experts has supplied 
special articles on different subjects 
ranging from Television to Posters, 
from Hindu to Community Drama. 
Such items as Tallulah Bankhead on 
Acting, Lucius Beebe on First Nights 
and Ward Morehouse on Personali- 
ties add the necessary froth to the 
more solid fare, some of it in the form 
of reprints, offered by such writers as 
Louis Bromfield, John Mason Brown, 
Barrett Clark, Richard Cordell, John 
Martin and many more. Mistakes are 
inevitable in an undertaking of this 
kind, and omissions as well; moreover, 
some of the articles are as ephemeral 
as last week’s Sunday supplement, 
but the book has a breezy, theatrical 
quality of its own, combining the cas- 
ual and the eternal, the noble and the 
shoddy and it serves very well its 
double purpose of providing informa- 
tion and entertainment. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 








The Surviving Works of § thir 
by Harold G. Henderson ang jm him 
V. Ledoux. E. Weyhe: $3, "one 
i a popular Japanese theam me Wor 

the eighteenth and early 9 cal 
teenth centuries was a great with 
among the artists, and especialiyae (108 
print-makers of the time. The pam he ! 
of players and performances has 
down to us from many skilful 
and in many ways — on poster 






An actor-drawing, from The 
Surviving Works of Sharaku. 


play-bills, on fashion sheets wy 


actors in costume, on post-cardsmm & ' 
scenes from famous plays, anda “UC 
cially in hundreds of prints si _ 
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favorite actors in their famous 
Many of these have a distinct 
as art apart from their value ast 















record although they are cone All 
only, or at least chiefly, with at of Hi 
that belonged to the middle-clasm * 
was scorned by the nobles and or, | 
intellectuals. ver 

A new book called The Summ t 
Works of Sharaku, by Harold Gt athe 
derson and Louis V. Ledoux, pr ae 


a new aspect of this theatre 
Little is known of Sharaku’s liff 
there is a difference of opinion 
authorities even as to facts that 
been generally accredited. But 





; m true — that Sharaku was 
ers No dancer employed by 
one of the great nobles, and that his 
1B work was all done in a burst of satiri- 
eS cal energy within a year or, at most, 
© within two or three years near the 
<; lose of the eighteenth century. Why 
“L he began just then, unless his disap- 

of the bourgeois theatre finally 


proval pangpots theat 
overpowered his artistic reticence, or 


why he stopped so soon in this bril- 
jiant and almost unmatched work of 


satire, unless he decided (or his noble 
master thought) his attention to a 
middle-class theatre was unworthy 
of his dignity, nobody knows, nor does 
it matter much. Here is the record of 
all of Sharaku’s known actor prints 
—147 of them — with as much as 
can be told about the plays and the 
characters they represent, and as 
much as is known about the artist’s 
life. The book is printed to accom- 

y an exhibition at the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the Museum of Mod- 
en Art in New York. But it will be 
equally interesting and perhaps more 
valuable to workers in the theatre 
who will have no opportunity to see 
these exhibitions. 


NW Picasso: Forty Years of His Art, by 
iS Alfred H. Barr, Fr. Museum of 
Modern Art: $2.50. 
— have been many words writ- 
ten about Pablo Picasso in many 
languages, but the supply in English 
is strictly limited. Some authors 
record how Picasso affects them, there 
are a few attempts at ‘objective’ 
criticism of his art, a biography or 
mm t¥o. But up to now no English book 
@ has appeared dealing with the works 
themselves and their relation to 
Picasso’s development as an artist. 
Alfred Barr’s Picasso: Forty Years 
of His Art at last fills the gap and does 
@ ‘tin an eminently satisfactory man- 
ner. The advantage of the catalogue 
form (the book served such a purpose 
geet the Museum of Modern Art’s 
comprehensive exhibition this fall) 
is that it necessitates many reproduc- 
tions, which should certainly be the 
frst requirement for all books dealing 
with representational artists. The 217 
plates in Mr. Barr’s book tell in them- 
telves the history of Picasso’s work 
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and show, better than any commen- 
tary, the constant and integrated 
growth of the artist through his many 
techniques and subjects and media. 
And they reveal something else which 
is often forgotten by Picasso’s critics: 
that individual paintings which are 
not entirely successful or important in 
themselves can be significant because 
they throw light on the process which 
transforms a talented young man into 
@ great painter. 

Mr. Barr has wisely allowed the 
pictures full chance to tell their story, 
reproducing them handsomely, with 
details concerning their media, sizes, 
and so forth. His commentary, sup- 
plementing the caption material, is 
brief and always relevant, relating the 
pictures to the general outline of 
Picasso’s development. An exhaustive 
bibliography, information about the 
ballets and book illustrations, a list of 
Picasso’s works in America and two 
statements by the artist help to make 
this a valuable book. 


Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane, by 
Richard Hindry Barker. Columbia 
University Press: $3. 
C= CIBBER, actor, playwright, 
theatrical czar, poet laureate, 
wit and dunce, is one of the most curi- 
ous and contradictory figures in that 
curious period of theatrical life in 
London — the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. As an actor he was outstanding 
in his particular line, the fops and 
beaux of Restoration Comedy. His 
Lord Foppington in Vanbrugh’s The 
Relapse was masterly. “His attitudes 
were pointed and exquisite,’ a con- 
temporary writes, ‘and his expression 
stronger than painting; he was beauti- 
fully absorbed in the character, and 
demanded and monopolized attention; 
his very extravagances were colored 
with propriety; and affectation sat so 
easy about him that it was in danger 
of appearing amiable.’ 

Cibber was something of a force 
in the theatre of his time, one of 
the triumvirate of actor-managers, 
Wilkes, Booth and Cibber, who 
guided the fortunes of Drury Lane 
through many hectic, wrangling years. 
As a playwright also he was rated 
high. A critic writing in 1759 said that, 
except for one ‘indelicate’ scene his 
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THE ACTOR CREATES 
By Aristide D’ Angelo 
For the Learning Actor 
“One of the best short summaries by an American 


writer of an authentically modern technique of 
acting." — Harold Clurman, Director Group Theatre. 


“A real contribution to the art of acting.” — Max 
Reinhardt. 
Price $1.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
NNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE — 
AVOL, Vou x (1879-82) 
George C. D. Odell $8.75 
THE IRISH DRAMATIC MOVEMENT 
Una Ellis-Fermor 3.75 
THE THEATRE HANDBOOK & DIGEST 
OF PLAYS 
ed. Bernard Sobel 3.00 
TODAY IN AMERICAN DRAMA 
Frank H. O'Hare 2.50 
1939 
ed. Paul McPharlin 2.50 





CENTURIES OF BALLET DESIGN 
Cyril Beaumont bound $4.50, paper 3.50 
TO THE DANCE 


John Martin 3.50 


LARGO 
Maxwell Anderson 2.50 


Samson Rapheelson 2.00 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
Kaufman & Hart 2.00 

IN GOOD KING CHARLES’ GOLDEN — 
Bernerd Shaw 


48 West 52nd St. New York, ni Y. 
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OFF 
THE RECORD! 


Your attention is called to the 
list of theatre books on the 
back cover of this issue. It in- 
cludes books suitable for all 
tastes and all ages — books 
both entertaining and instruc- 
tive— many of which have 
already become classics in 
their field. 


Ask your bookseller about your 
copies of the famous Theatre- 
Craft Books, or write direct to 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


40 East 49th Street 
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The Careless Husband (1704) was ‘not 
only the best comedy in the English 
but in any other language’. Pope, 
Smollett and Walpole all accepted the 
play as indisputably one of the mas- 
terpieces of English comedy. His re- 
writing of Richard III held the 
boards for years. Yet today he is re- 
membered not for his acting, his plays, 
or his odes, but for his inimitable 
Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley 
Cibber which is one of the most de- 
lightful and richly rewarding theatri- 
cal biographies ever written. Richard 
Hindry Barker’s painstaking study is 
an invaluable adjunct to a real under- 
standing of the complicated theatrical, 
social and political background of that 
engaging volume. He has sorted out 
and disentangled the quarrels among 
actors, managers and audiences that 
almost strangled the eighteenth-cen- 
tury theatre and has traced the prog- 
ress of the various personal bickerings 
in which Cibber was involved. 

The Apology was to some extent an 
answer to the satires launched against 
him, but it is also an important the- 
atre document. Even after being sub- 
jected to the acid test of Mr. Barker’s 
methodical and documented check- 
ing, it still stands as an authoritative 
account of the stage history of Cib- 
ber’s time. It is, however, much more 
than a history. Cibber’s descriptions 
of the actors and actresses of his day 
are a delight to everyone interested in 
the art of acting. Fielding made fun 
of Cibber’s literary style, a criticism 
with which his present biographer 
agrees, but Colley’s own defense still 
holds good. ‘I know,’ he says, ‘that I 
have too bold a disregard for that 
correctness which others set so just a 
value upon. . . . Whenever I speak 
of anything that highly delights me, I 
find it very difficult to keep my words 
within the bounds of common sense.’ 
It is this enthusiasm that makes his 
writing on the subject vivid and alive. 
His descriptions of Betterton, Booth, 
Mrs. Oldfield, Doggett and Wilkes are 
unforgettable. Whatever crimes he 
may have committed as playwright 
or play-re-writer, as poet laureate, 
manager and autocrat, the theatre is 
forever indebted to him for the im- 


perishable galleries of dramatic por- | 


traits contained in his Apology. 
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THORNTON WILDERS 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOW) 


One of the greatest and 
guished plays in all modem 
duction at present restricted jj 
cities. Write for details. 


Subject to Certain Restrie ; 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 
GOODBYE, MR. CHIPS 


New Plays 





for immediate relea; 


THE WHITE STEED 
BACHELOR BORN 


MY HEART'S IN THE Hi 
THE ENCHANTED MAZE 
MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 


SPRING MEETING 
DEAR OCTOPUS 


HERE COME THE CLOWNS 


DAME NATURE 


THE MERCHANT OF YO 


Tonight st 8:30 
Tovarich 
A Woman's a Fool 


(To Be Clever) 
The Vineger Tree 
Oliver, Oliver 
People at Sea 


Murder in the 
Cathedral 


The Show-off 
Time and the Conways 


| French Without Tears 


Reflected Glory 

George and Margaret 

Amazing Dr. Clitter- 
house 

Abie’s Irish Rose 

Jane Eyre 

Pride and Prejudice 

Mary of Scotlend 


| There’s Always Juliet 
| Late Christopher Bean 


Leburnum Grove 
Personal Appearance 
The Cradle Song 
The Torchbearers 


| Kind Lady 
Accent on Youth 


Holiday 
Yes, My Darling 
Daughter 
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The First Legion 7 
David Harum 
Wuthering Heigtt 
Herod and Mariens 
The Innocent Cring 
In Theatre Street 
Here Today 
| Have Been Hew © 
Before 
Glorious Morning 
The Lady Hes ¢ Het 
Prologue to Glory 
Mystery at Greening: 
Paris Bound 
Hotel Universe 
Joyous Season 
Night Must Fall 
Libel 
Call It a Day 
Johnny Johnson 
Fresh Fields 
The Wind end thet F 
The Bishop Mist 
Squaring the Circe 
The Shining Hou 
Petticoat Fever 
Double Door 
As Husbands Go 
Candlelight 
Dangerous Comer 
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nt Cran Gustave Schacht and Isadore Cashier in an adaptation of Sholem Asch’s 
: Salvation, with which the excellent company of the Yiddish Art Theatre, 
on Hore under Maurice Schwartz’ direction, recently opened its twentieth year of 
horning activity. The designer was Alex Chertov. 
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Courses for Acting, Teaching, and Directing 
Stock Theatre, Screen and Radio appearances and 
exploitation. Television. 

Eminent Faculty including Mr. and Mrs. Alviene, 
Addison Pitt, James Kirkwood and Frederick Kauf- 
man. 


Catalog — apply Secretary Montaire 
66 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
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abries 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 


Every fabric need for SUM- 
MER THEATRES supplied by 
MAHARAM. Same service 
and quality rendered to leed- 
ing Broadway Productions. 


Free Samples sent to rec- 
ognized groups or schools 


Address Dept.“ T" 















130 West 46th St., N. Y. 
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COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in ‘the 
centerofconvenience”’, McAlpin 
guests have more time to devote 
to business and for pleasure. 


1 block from 
Penn Station 
and Empire 
State Bldg. 


B.&O. Buses 
stop af our 
door. 
+e 
LARGE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS WITH 
PRIVATE BATH 
FROM 
$3 SINGLE, 
$4.S5Q0DOUBLE 
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M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 








| THE MALE ANIMAI 


| 


'See for 
Yourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS | 
SEE MY LAWYER (Sept. 27) farcical | 


| doings in a lawyer's office, flying the 

| Abbott insignia. Ezra Stone directs and 

| acts in a cast enlivened by Teddy Hart, 
Milton Berle, Eddie Nugent. 


SKYLARK (Oct. 11) Gertrude Lawrence 
flashes brilliantly through a_ mediocre 
parlor comedy by Samson Raphaelson. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart’s excoriating 
take-off on Alexander Woollcott, as per- 
formed by Monty Woolley supported by a 
giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in 
the theatre. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN (Oct. 17) 
Helen Hayes lavishes radiance and tech- 
nical skill on a routine jury-room comedy 
adapted by Hecht and MacArthur. With 
Philip Merivale. 


TOO MANY GIRLS (Oct. 18) merry doings 
at Pottawatomie directed by George Ab- 
bott, with a cast of first-rate youngsters. 
Rodgers and Hart music and Robert 
Alton dances. 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE (Oct. 
William Saroyan brews theatre magic in a 
comedy of poetry and realism set in a 
waterfront saloon. Eddie Dowling, star 
and co-producer with the Theatre Guild. 


| MARGIN FOR ERROR (Nov. 3) multiple 
murder, spiced with verbal venom, aimed 
by Clare Boothe against a Nazi Consul. 
Acted and directed by Otto Preminger. 


| LIFE WITH FATHER (Nor. 8) Clarence 
Day's beguiling book turned into warm 
and hilarious comedy by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay who acts Father to 
Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


THE WORLD WE MAKE (Nov. 20) sensi- 
tive and moving drama of a girl’s re- 
adjustment to life, adapted and directed 
by Sidney Kingsley. With Margo and 
Herbert Rudley. 


*K EY LARGO (Nov. 27) by Maxwell Ander- | 
son, first production of the Playwrights’ 
Company. With Paul Muni. Staging, 
Guthrie McClintic; scenery, Jo Mielziner. 


*DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) musi- 
cal by B. G. De Sylva and Herbert Fields. 
Songs by Cole Porter. Cast includes Bert 
Lahr, Ethel Merman. Dances, Robert 
Alton; scenery, Raoul Péne Du Bois. Pro 
ducer: De Sylva. 

WHEN WE ARE MARRIED (Dec. 25) by 
J. B. Priestley, with Estelle Winwood, 
Alison Skipworth, J. C. Nugent and Tom 
Powers in the cast. Producer: Robert 
Henderson. 
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(Jan. 9) by Elliott 
Nugent and James Thurber. Scenery by 
Aline Bernstein. Producer: Herman Shum 
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Dhe School of RAD 


America’s foremost i 
tion of professional 
training for singers, ati 
Speakers, and annowmtt, 
This school, now in itsi 
ear, points with great pride to 


igh percentage of its students@ 
gaged in commercial radio work. 


Western Electric and R.C.A. Equipment— 
Recordings — Auditions. Catalog T 


GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE, 0 
R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York Cit. 














HOTEL 
COMMODORI 


ON CAPITOL BILL 
WASHINGTON, D.6 


Across from Union Station, within wi 
ing distance of the Capitol and How 
and Senate Office Buildings. Clos ® 
shopping and theatrical district. ‘i 
Rooms With Bath. 


From 82.50 


Lewis M. Firey, Managing Dire 
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The curtain rises...a hushed 
% pause... scattered gasps of amaze- 

ment...and then a spontaneous 
burst of applause. That is the 
dreamed of opening for any play or 
recital. Dazian’s, with their un- 
limited supply of materials for cos- 


tumes and stage settings, consist- 





, best ently accomplish this effect for 
entire large and small producers alike. 
+ 4 You should know what Dazian’s 
ae D  can do for YOU! 

yours ° 

COS F Write now for a FREE COPY of 
OF Our “WHAT FABRICS CAN DO FOR 





YOUR SHOW” 


Hazians 


ESTABUSHED 1642 27#& 


W 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Come to Camden, stay at THE 
KIRKWOOD and experience the 
best in traditional hospitality 





eT and comfort. 
Ei GOLF — NEW GRASS GREENS 





Championship 18-hole course. 
TENNIS— 2 first class doubles 
courts. 

HUNTING — Quail, dove. 
Experienced guides and dogs. 
RIDING—Unexcelled country 


for hunting or hacking. 
















LL RACING—Washington’s Birth- 

D.C day and Carolina Cup Races. 
POLO — Two fields adjacent. 
hin wal Tod kd 

‘4 Howe wice-weekly matches. 

Close ® - 

ict. ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH FROM $8 

SINGLE, FROM $15 DOUBLE 
AMERICAN PLAN 
Direc 


Managing Owners 
MILTON C. SMITH 
E. G. FITZGERALD 
























See for Yourself, continued 


| JOHN HENRY (Jan. 710) by Roark Brad- 


lb hen 


ford with score by Jacques Wolfe. Paul 
Robeson heads the Negro cast. Producer: 
Sam Byrd. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


THE STREETS OF PARIS (June 19) 
a Shubert revue in the Hellzapoppin 
manner. With oldtime favorites Luella 
Gear and Bobby Clark and a spirited 
newcomer from Brazil, Carmen Miranda. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 

THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 15) Lillian 
Hellman’s ruthless attack on predatory 
greed given a flaming performance by 
Yallulah Bankhead. With Patricia Col- 
linge. 


*NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1038) | 


1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 
NEW PINS AND NEEDLES (Nov. 27, 
1937) Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, with 


music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches | 


by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. 


FOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 


*FOREIGNERS (Dec. 5—Dec. Q) 

*THE WOMAN BROWN (Dec. 8—Dec. 16) 
BILLY DRAWS A HORSE (Dec. 21—Dec. 31) 
YOKEL BOY (July 6, 1939—Jan. 6, 1940) 
VERY WARM FOR MAY (Nov. 17—Jan. 6) 
*FARM OF THREE ECHOES (Nov. 28—Jan. 6) 
*MORNING'S AT SEVEN (Nov. 28—Jan. 6) 
*HAMLET (Dec. 4—Jan. 6) 

KINDRED (Dec. 27—Jan. 6) 


LOOKING FORWARD 
tHE MAN WHO KILLED LINCOLN, 


dramatized by Elmer Harris from Philip 
Van Doren Stern’s book, with Richard 
Waring, Sam Byrd and Whitford Kane in 
the cast. Producer: Joseph M. Gaites. 


rWO ON AN ISLAND, by Elmer Rice. 
Second play on Playwrights’ Company 
schedule. Incidental music by Kurt Weill. 
Cast includes Betty Field, Luther Adler. 
Scenery by Jo Mielziner. 

JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK, revival of 
the Sean O'’Casey play with Sara Allgood 
and Barry Fitzgerald. Producers: Edward 
Choate, Arthur Shields and Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. 


GENEVA, by Bernard Shaw. Opening pro- 
duction of the Maurice Colbourne-Barry 
Jones Company, English repertory play- 
ers coming from Canadian tour. Gilbert 
Miller co-producer. 

MY DEAR CHILDREN, by Catherine 
furney and Jerry Horwin, with John 
Barrymore in the cast. Scenery by Donald 
Oenslager. Staged by Otto L. Preminger 
for Aldrich and Myers, producers. 


THE FIFTH COLUMN, by Ernest Hem- 


ingway. Theatre Guild production with 
Franchot Tone. 
YOUNG MAN WITH A_ HORN, by 


Dorothy Baker. Burgess Meredith, with 
staging by Charles MacArthur. Vinton 
Freedley and Abe Blatt, producers. 


NIGHT MUSIC, by Clifford Odets. With 
Elia Kazan, Morris Carnovsky, Roman 
Bohnen, Sanford Meisner. Incidental 
music by Hanns Eisler. Producer: Group 
Theatre. 
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“Showgirls who let their figures go are out 
of luck,” says Mrs. Beatrice Coniff, canny 
Wardrobe Mistress of that delightful musi- 
cal, “Too Many Girls.” “And I tell them 
that foundations by Maiden Form are their 


best figure-insurance!”’ 


By specialized -designing — creating 
different designs for different figure- 
types — Maiden Form provides the perfect 
answer to every figure-problem. No won- 
der these lovely foundations get top billing 
with the beauty-wise ladies of the theatre. 


Be guided by Mrs. Coniff’s expert advice— 
make foundations by Maiden Form your 
choice, too. In *“Once-Overs’’ (one-piece 
foundations) brassieres and girdles, you'll 
find designs created especially to make 
your type of figure lovelier. 


~ y 


Below—* I nter-Lude”- ws j 
topped “Once-Over” No. wa” 
273 with low back helps is : 
you to achieve a smaller WF 
waistline — $7.50 
XY \ 
fet z $ 
is = ' AT ALL ™ 
Mg LEADING y : 
 . ee stores n—— 
By re \ Above—**Intimo’” brassiere 
27 / (for a smart “dividing line”) 
Sea shown here in bandeaux style 
: \ with low evening back, $1.00 
\ Send for free Foundation 
} Booklet TA: Maiden Form 


Brassiere Co., Inc., N. Y. 





s a Maiden Form tor Every Type of Finur 











Theatre Arts 
TRAVEL ISSUE 


The theatre away from home carries on 
despite the war. THEATRE ARTS is 
preparing for publication in the April 
issue, the annual travel number (pub- 
lished March 20th), an account of these 
activities in different parts of the world, 


including: 


A JAVANESE PLAY 
by William Fisher 


Drama in Java flourishes under the 
patronage of the royal houses, each 
vying with the other in the excellence 


of its productions 


KUKERI, 
a Balkan Ceremony 


by Stoyan Christowe 


A dramatic festival of religious sig- 
nificance that has been celebrated in 


the Balkans for centuries. 


THE THEATRE 
GETS A HEART OF GOLD 


by Warren Munsell, Jr. 
The author finds the theatre instinct 


irrepressible even in the remote gold 


mining sections of New Guinea. 


NORWICH PASSION PLAY 
by Andrew Stephenson 


Performance at Maddermarket Theatre 


of a 15th Century mystery play. 


LOS PASTORES 
by Marcus Bach 


An age-old drama is relived each 
Christmas among the adobe villages in 


the region of Sante Fe, New Mexico. 





| A GRACIOUS HOST — 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
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The Blackstone 






















































| A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


Be teat: eg 


~~ HOTELS — 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
ot MUSIC * DRAMA * DANCE ine. 


Professional Training and Practical Experience in Productions for 


STAGE * RADIO © OPERA © CONCERTS 
Drama: PORTERFIELD, WETMORE, HALE, BALIEFF. 

Stage and Costume Design: STEWART CHANEY. 

Playwriting: Donald Wetmore. Student plays rehearsed by Actors Group 

Music: Povie Frijsh, Thalia Sebanieeva, H. Maurice Jacquet, Marion Bauer, Mrs. W. H. Zay 
Piano: Charles Naegele, Baroness Errante. 


: Hanya Holm and Assistant. Dalcroze Eurhythmics: Cecil Kitcat. Classical Ballet: Vin 
cenzo Celli. Also Children’s Drama Dance Group Saturday Mornings 


ONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margaret Anglin, Philip Berry, Arthur Hopkins, G 
Coane Winifred Lenihan, Edward Sheldon . on oe 


10 Week Spring Session: March 1— May 8. Day and Evening. 
Annette C. Herter, Ex. Dir. 114 East 64th St. Robert Porterfield, Assoc. Dir. 
















SCHOOL OF 
THE DRAMA 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD ¢ MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD 


ACTING « PRODUCTION + DESIGN 


ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND B.F.A. DEGREE 
REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


Fer inkormation address: Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicage 








CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV, Director 
(1) Technique of Acting. 
(2) Training and Developing of Imagination. 
(3) Speech-Formation (Rudolf Steiner method). 
(4) Eurhythmy. 
(5) Dramatic Studies, Improvisations, Scenes from Plays. 
(6) Stage Design, Lighting, Make-Up, etc. 








They know how 























B| to work together (7) Coordinated Experimental Work. 
B| as.an exceptional (8) History of Drama and Stage Craft. 
q ensemble.”’ Registration now open Apply for particulars to 
 nece.,, THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. 
254 West 54 St., New York City 
Tel: Circle 6-1756 
—— 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


New York School 


of the Theatre 


Directed by Elizabeth B. Grimball 
Training for Stage — Screen — Radio 
Broadway Successes Trained Under Miss Grimball 
Edith Atwater in * The Man Who Came to Dinner 





Intensive 2 months’ course in 
Acting — Dancing — Production 


Teachers’ Training Course in Dance 


Donald Cook, “Skylark . 
Cynthia Arden Tobacco Road The VV orkshop cast and crew will make 
Helen Gahegean, Dramatic Star a short tour of the mountain towns, play- 


Maria Gambarelli of Metropolitan Opera 
SUMMER SESSION 
Affiliated with Brattleboro Playhouse 
July 15 through August 24 
Tel. COlumbus 5-2445 


ing barns, schoolhouses and University 


theatres 


Vermont 

For jeaflet: Perry-Mansfield 

Fenimore Road at Cornell 
Scarsdale, New Y ork 

















'9 West 57th St., New York City 





School and Theatre Directory continued 








Provincetown Theatre 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 
‘ico, ACTING 


Where the untalented are rejected 
REGINALD GOODE 
STOCK THEATRES 


Winter: Hollywood, Californie 


Seventh Summer Season 
CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 


(two hours from Broadway) 


June 3—September 2 


The only theatre in America where a 
Broadway success is produced every 


week with all the leading parts played 
by STUDENTS. inaes 


Professional training in 


Acting and Directing 
STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 


Strictly Limited Enrollment 
For booklet write full persona! details to 


REGINALD GOODE, SALT POINT, N. Y. 
(mailing address) 











MANHATTAN 
Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit, Maine 
WHICH OPERATES THE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Fourteenth Season Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 
TWO THEATRES IN OPERATION 
Tur Corony Taeatre where Junior Members 
are accepted for training in all branches of the 
technique of the Stace, Screen and Rapio. The 
Covony Taeatre is devoted solely to the work 
of the Junior Members of the Colony. Here a 
professional production staff is maintained and 
Junior Members regularly appear in public per- 
formances before paying audiences. If, in these 
appearances, they manifest sufficient talent and 
training to justify it, they are invited to play 
with the famous Professional Acting Company 

at the 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
where annually there is presented a season of 
New York successes with the best acting talent of 
the American theatre. Artists who have appeared 
at Ogunquit have included: 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 

ETHEL BARRYMORE GRACE GRORGE 

MARGARET ANGLIN FRANCES STARR 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER FLORENCE REED 

RUTH GORDON EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
MADGE EVANS SINCLAIR LEWIS 

MARGALO GILLMORFE DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY 


MAUDE ADAMS 


TULLIO CARMINATI GLENDA PARRELI 
LIBBY HOLMAN SALLY BRAND 
LANNY BOSS CLIFTON WEBS 


A Plan of the work of the Junior Group may be 
obtained from 
WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 
lith Season 


rWO THEATRES 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director 





@ Students have Theatre ond Junior Sock Com- 
pany, also play with pr pany. 
@ Guest Stars: Katharine Hepburn, Henry Hull, 
Glenda Farrell, Madge Evans, Elissa Landi, etc 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
MILTON STIEFEL, IVORYTON, CONN. 








ALEXANDER KIRKLAND announces a 4 
School of the Theatre 


in connection with The New England Drama Festival to be held in 


The Clinton Theatre, Clinton, Conn. : ' 


Ten week summer course, June 24th to August 31st 


BODY TECHNIQUE VOICE TECHNIQUE ACTING TECHNIQU 
Jacques Cartier Martha Scott Alexander Kirklang 


Lectures by Lee Strassberg, Carl Van Doren, Margaret Webster, ete, 


Address Inquiries to RAY BALDWIN, Business Manage} '! 
25 Park Avenue, New York City 








= 





CAPE COD 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Cape Cod East Brewster, Massachusetts 


B.Mus. Degree and certificates offered under 
charter of State of Massachusetts 


FOURTH SEASON: 
Courses for Teachers and Students 


12 weeks course, June 15—-Sept. 7 

Intensive 8 weeks course, July 1-Aug. 24 

Special courses arranged 

All departments of music: vocal and instrumental 
\ll subjects requisite for B.Mus. degree 


Drama Diction Dancing Art Fencing 
Private beach lrennis courts 
For information address 
MME. MARTHA ATWOOD BAKER 


175 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Schau vler 4-2467 








rae caeeees™ | | At, Flay | 


Cape May, New Jersey His 2nd Summer Season at the 


In Association with the Professional | DEER TREES TH EATR ; Ed 

















H i » Mai 
Company at The Cape Theatre for ten wom bapienne Sat u Hk 
Opens June 25, 1940 2nd Season Me to dine nammvranines Mi 
Courses in Various Theatre Arts SCHOOL OF ACTING Ul 
Enrollment limited to 39 Be OU. 
Opportunity to Act in School and Professional undies the Bieatiin et © cr 
Productions before Talent Scouts, Producers LUCIUS M. COOK f J 
Public. for fifteen years with the American 
A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Beach Playground at Our Door as well as continuing the 
T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir SCHOOL of SCENE-DESIGN Be Ry 
Clifford Brooke, Production Director and STAGE TECHNIQUE im 
John Koch, Assoc. Dir. Cape Theatre School Mert ———— ER 
For information write to Bela Blau, 


507 Fifth Avenue New York City Sardi Bldg., 234 W. 44th St., N. Y.C 














7 
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Paper Mill 
Theatre 





GLOUCESTER 
Playhouse PSS SCHOOL of te 


School . THEATRE | 10 


FRANK CARRINGTON, Director Rocky Neck Gloucester,Ma > 7 

SUMMER SCHOOL 21st Season 
Opening July Ist through August 31st, 1940 June 29 to Sept. 1 © pak 
Students will work in every department and act in a large production of either a classic or modern ACTING ® MENSENDIECK * PRODUCTI - 
play which will serve as the major project for the nine weeks of study at the Paper Mill Playhouse Parew : = 
one of the most modern and perfectly equipped theatres in America. end related courses ? ‘6 


The Course includes Technique of Acting, Speaking Voice, 


Weekly Public Performances 








See A ERE and Design. a ee 

ddress the wGT. or injormation regarding acceptance & 
Applications are now being received F.D. CUNNINGHAM : 

BROOKSIDE DRIVE MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY SHORT HILLS 7-3000 112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. pr 








GRAND DETOUR PLAYERS 


4AR 





@ 5 Weeks of intensive study 
@ Alll branches of theatre art 
@ Learn to act through acting 


@ Located in beautiful Rock 
River Valley in Illinois 


@ Only Successful Professional Summer 
theatre in Middle West 











Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to learn to act by appearing professionally it r; 
a theatre which has had fifteen years of summer stock. 


Several openings beginning June 21 for those who wish to earn pat 
expenses in exchange for services around the theatre. tan 
Write for information, stating background - 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE psi 


on Boston’s lovely South Shore 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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